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F an American could be suddenly 
transported from his home, and set 
down in this land of the Arabian 

Nights, he would surely feel that history 
had turned back in its course and that 
he was contemporary with the grand- 
children of Noah, or perhaps still more 
as though he had taken his place among 
those antediluvians who had “ filled the 
earth with violence,” and so corrupted 
themselves before God that the earth 
had to be purified by a flood. An ac- 
quaintance with Persian character would 
surely place him in that former period. 

We entered Persia from the north, 

having come from Tiflis, five days by 
post to Djulfa on the Persian frontier. 
Here we were immediately made to real- 
ize that Persia is not a land of railroads, 
nor even roads at all, but a wild, uncul- 
tivated, unsubdued land where robbers 
abound, and the only means of convey- 
ance are donkeys, horses, and 


been made fast to the other, I mounted 
and found that I had a very comforta- 
ble seat, so much so that I soon made a 
change with my wife, whose arrange- 
ments did not prove so satisfactory. 
The man walked, and we set out 
across a partially cultivated plain, and 
soon reached the mountains. These we 
entered, following the course of a small 
stream which was used for irrigation in 
the plain below. The path was such as 
may be seen in any steep cow pasture, 
and often led along the very edge of the 
bank, which looked as though it might, 
at any time, form a small landslide, and 
it seemed only reasonable that it should 
do so while we were upon it. Just be- 
fore night-fall we came to a village, 1.e., 
a‘cluster of mud houses. Each house 
consisted of one room inclosed by four 
mud walls, a bare mud floor, and a mud 
roof spread upon brush supported by 





vamels, which must pick 
their way along rocky river- 
beds, and across dry and 
stony plains, with no more 
of a road than the path the 
hoofs of their predecessors 
have made. 

After several hours of bar- 
tering, we succeeded in en- 
gaging a man and two horses 
to take us to Tabriz. Side- 
saddles are not known in this 
land, and so we had to do 
the best we could to fix a 
seat for my wife on the rude 
native pillon on one horse, 
and when our luggage had 
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poles—a veritable mud box, with a low 
door for entrance, and a little round 
hole in the roof for light. We found a 
house that was comparatively new and 


clean, but the thought of sleeping in 
such a cavern as that seemed was too 
much for us, so we climbed upon the 
roof and spread our bed beside the 
straw-stack which is often on the house- 
top in this country, and slept under the 
open sky. In the villages the people 
usually sleep on the ground outside of 
the door, in the summer season, but in 
the cities they often sleep on the roofs. 
Four days of travel through moun- 
tains and plains, all dry, parched and 
treeless, brought us to Tabriz. There 
is no rain in Persia during the sum- 
mer months, and the land is barren ex- 
cept where there are streams of water 
for irrigation. The mountain streams 
are conducted in underground channels 
formed by digging pits, about thirty 
feet apart, and tunnelling from one to 
the other. This prevents the evapora- 
tion of the water by the sun, and at the 
same time usually finds a clay bottom, 
so that there is not so much lost by ab- 
sorption and leakage. Little channels 
branch off, from time to time, and bring 
some of the water to the surface, where 
it is carried about in little ditches, to 
water the crops. In the fall of the year, 
after the grain is harvested, the country 











Pack-horses at rest, 





A few houses and heaps of native fuel in the background. 
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presents a most desolate appearance, for 
there is not a green thing to be seen. 

Tabriz is the most flourishing city in 
Persia. Its population has increased 
very rapidly of late, and it now claims 
about two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, and covers an immense area, ex- 
tending for many miles in every direc- 
tion over the plain. It is a thoroughly 
Eastern city, and everything reminds 
one of Bible times and Bible lands. Just 
outside of the city walls we were met by 
a band of lepers who approached with 
outstretched hands to receive gifts, and 
everywhere along the road were blind 
beggars, paralytics and cripples, “sit- 
ting by the wayside to receive alms.” 
As we enter the city, ragged and half- 
naked children, with all sorts of eye 
diseases, are everywhere seen along the 
path. 

Here also may be seen women covered 
with a cloth thrown over the head and 
coming down to the knees, or lower, 
a fold of which they always draw up 
over the face when a man appears. 
Their legs and feet are bare, and large 
earthen water-jars are on their backs. 
There are others of a better class, who 
have their heads completely covered 
with a piece of cloth which has a small 
aperture of fine needle-work over the 
eyes, so that they can see out, just 
enough to enable them to get along in 
the street. They wear a dark - blue 
outer garment, which is thrown over 
the head and reaches nearly to the 
ground, bright green baggy trousers, 
which are gathered at the ankle and fit 
snugly to the foot like a sock, and bright 
red or yellow slippers just large enough 
to slip the toes into; the heel of the 
slipper comes under the instep of the 
foot, so that they are compelled to shuf- 
fle along walking on their toes only. 

The men wear coats with heavy gath- 
ered skirts, loose, short trousers, low 
leather shoes, a leather strap around the 
waist, and a close-fitting skull-cap ; or, 
as is usually the case with the better 
class of citizens, a loose flowing robe, 
much like the ecclesiastical gown some- 
times worn by the clergy, and a high 
black astrakhan turban. The descend- 
ants of the Prophet, or sayids, wear a 
dark green or blue cloth twisted into a 
turban, and the mollahs, or ecclesias- 








Armenian Woman. 


tics, wear a similar one of white cloth, 
made very large. In the case of the 
sayids and mollahs, the belt is made of 
the same cloth as the turban, but others 
usually have some bright, pretty color. 
They all wear low leather shoes and 
usually bright-colored socks. All these 
costumes are to be seen in the streets 
of the city. 

Nor does the word city convey to the 
mind much of an idea of such a place as 
Tabriz, for we cannot separate the idea 
of streets and some order in the ar- 
rangement of houses from that term. 
Here it has nothing of that significance, 
but is rather a large number of houses, 
each with a little garden, enclosed by a 
mud wall, crowded up close together. 
The spaces between the walls where they 
do not come so near together as to have 
one wall do for two gardens, are the 
streets, or rather public passages. They 
may be only six feet wide or they may 
be large and irregular areas, just as it 
happens. They are in no proper sense 
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streets at all, but only strips of waste 
land along which people may walk, if they 
are willing to climb over the heaps of 
dirt and rubbish that are thrown into 
them from excavations and buildings, 
or pick their way along the sides of the 
streams of water or open wells which are 
in them. Occasionally, where a good 
stream of water crosses or runs along 
this street, the women find places to fill 
their water-jars and wash their clothes, 
and it is a common sight to see them 


a Sites. f 
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In just passing through a town or 
city, one sees scarcely more of it than 
one sees of the homes of the prairie 
dog, when one walks over the mounds 
of earth at the mouths of their holes. 
There are, however, in the large towns 
and cities, places where most of the 
business and trade is carried on. These 
are called bazaars, and are semi-subter- 
raneous passages, reminding one of the 
covered roads or galleries of the ants, 
with stalls on either side, where men 





A Room in the Royal Palace. 


pounding a wet garment upon a flat 
stone to cleanse it. 

Some of these alleys which are much 
used for thoroughfares are paved with 
cobblestones, but the pavement is often 
covered several feet deep with earth 
which has been thrown out from some 
excavation and remains until some one 
wishes to use it to make brick for build- 
ing or mortar for covering or repairing 
the roof of a house. The entrance from 
these streets to the houses or yards is 
through a low door in the wall. Men of 
wealth sometimes have a large red brick 
gateway, but these are much more fre- 
quently seen at the houses of Armenians, 
or other foreigners, than of Persians. 


sit behind their wares waiting for cus- 
tomers, or work at their trades. Money 
changers, hatters, silversmiths, black- 
smiths, tinsmiths, saddlers, shoemakers, 
bakers, confectioners, scribes, stone-cut- 
ters, bookbinders, gunsmiths, and deal- 
ers in all sorts of wares can here be seen, 
busily engaged at their crafts. Here, 
men meet to gossip and talk over the 
news of the day. Politics and the 
weather are never discussed here, prob- 
ably because there is not enough of 
either to discuss; weeks and months 
pass by without the slightest disturb- 
ance in the weather, and the adminis- 
tration of the government is as far 
beyond their control as that of the 
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pensive, and is not used in 
buildings except for doors, 
windows, and supports for 
the roof: it is used very spar- 
ingly in these places, and the 
doors are made very low. 
Dried cow dung is the com- 
mon fuel, but the wealthy 
buy the trimmings and roots 
of the trees and grape-vines. 
All the straight wood is used 
for building and furniture. 
The people live largely on 
rice, wheat, fruits, and vege- 





Bastinado at Zenjan. 


weather ; nor does any one, unless he 
be an official, have the slightest interest 
in the welfare of the government, or 
care what becomes of it, as long as he 
is left unmolested. 

But to see anything of the houses of 
these people, it is necessary to go 
within the walls. There, those who 
can afford it have some trees and flowers 
in the centre of the square, which is 
surrounded by a walk, and two sides 
of which are inclosed by the low one- 
story house, with rooms opening out 
upon the garden. Should we enter the 
house we would find the floor covered 
with pretty carpets and rugs which 
serve as seats to squat upon, tables to 
set the food and dishes upon, and beds 
in which a mattress is unrolled for 
sleeping purposes. As there is no 
wood in this country except the fruit- 
trees and vines, and a little poplar which 
is grown for shade, lumber is very ex- 





tables; but mutton, beef, 
fowls, and eggs are very 
cheap and are used freely 
for food, The milk of the water-buffa- 
los, cows, sheep, 
and goats, also, 
is made into 
butter, cheese, 
curds, and vari- 
ous dishes of 
the thickened 
or loppered 
milk. The 
wheat is reaped 
by a sickle, 
threshed by 
driving over it 
cattle or horses 
hitched to a 
wide plank with 
pieces of iron or 
stone set in the 
lower surface, 
winnowed by 
tossing it into the air against the wind, 
and carefully picked over by hand, be- 
fore going to the mill, where 
it is ground by water-power 
into a coarse flour. 

The animals in this land, 
as well as the people, are re- 
minders of the antediluvian 
age, and look as though they 
belonged to the period of 
the icthyosaurus or the mas- 
todon. The camel, donkey, 
water-buffalo, and fat-tailed 
sheep are the most common. 
The camel and water-buffalo, 
especially, are the best sam- 
ples of Nature’s first at- 
tempts at animal architec- 








Persian Water-jar. 


ture extant, unless it be the 


A Persian Lady in Indoor Costume. 
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hippopotamus of the ancient Nile; and 
when we consider their voices, the little 
long-eared donkey with his bray may 
well join them. In riding through this 
country, and observing the reptilian ap- 
pearance of the camel beneath his bur- 
den, and the water-ox dragging a point- 
ed stick through the soil, to plough it 
for sowing, we cannot but feel an op- 
pressive sense of the primitiveness which 
surrounds us, and wonder if we ean be 
looking upon things as they exist in 
this nineteenth century. It would be a 
trifle hard to describe the character of a 
people who have no word in their lan- 
guage for character, simply because you 
cannot name that which does not exist. 
It is also a comment upon their social 
or family relations that they have no 
word for home or wife. For the former 
they can only say “house,” and for the 
latter, like the Germans, they say 
“woman.” The woman, so far as her 
rights go, is not much more than a 
slave, but of course affection often 
alters this relationship. As regards re- 
ligion, the Persians are Shiah Moham- 
medans, and they hate the Sunni or 
Turkish Mohammedans more bitterly 
than they do the Christians. They pray 











An Official Caller. 








A Mountain Armenian. 


three times a day, with their faces tow- 
ard Mecca, and often carry a little 
compass that they may be sure and get 
the direction right. Wherever they 
happen to be when their hour of prayer 
comes, they lay down their burdens and, 
spreading their cloak upon the ground 
to kneel upon, and placing just before 
them the sacred stone upon which they 
rest the forehead, they go through a 
long form which at least constitutes a 
healthful calisthenic exercise. Yet 
after travelling through idolatrous na- 
tions it is refreshing to enter a country 
where religion is not so localized or 
spirit so materialized, where men enter 


,an unadorned mosque to commune with 


God, or kneel by the wayside or under 
the shade of a tree to offer their prayers. 
It is a question, though, whether this 
form of worship has not become to the 
Mohammedan just as true an idol and 
barrier against communion with God 
as is the image of the Russian or Hindu ; 
for he will get up from his prayers and 
steal or lie much quicker than they, 
and the only time you can trust him is 
when his interest is on your side. 
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The Persians are in every way dif- 
ferent from the Western nations. They 
shave their heads and not their faces, 
remove their shoes instead of their hats, 
write and read from left to right, wear 
their vests outside of their coats ; their 
women consider it indecent to appear in 
public with the face uncovered, but do 
not blush to walk the street with bare 
feet and legs, they dye their hair and 
nails red, lie instead of speaking the 
truth, always agree with you but never 
do as you do, ask for gifts instead of 
giving them, receive pay from their 
servants instead of paying them wages, 
and wear thick wool hats in the hottest 
weather. 

They are cruel beyond all measure. 
This is seen in their dealing with their 
beasts, as well as in their punishments, 
where the only check upon the terror of 
their tortures is their lack of ingenuity 
to invent more. The bastinado, which 
often leaves the feet a shapeless mass, is 
administered for small offences or no 
offence at all, except that of being sus- 
pected of not giving all the money or 





A Bazaar. 


information 
possible. Cut- 
ting off the 
hand or foot, 
pulling out 
the hair and 
beard, confine- 
ment in a foul 
cell, starva- 
tion, burying 
alive, and cast- 
ing into a pit 
to be devoured 
by vermin, are 
some of the 
means used by 
officials to ex- 
tort money 
from, or wreak 
vengeance on, those who are unfortu- 
nate enough to come under their power. 

Some days ago, while the vice-mayor 
of Tabriz was calling upon us, we were 
showing him some of our photographs 
of Persia, among which happened to be 
one of the bastinado at Zenjan. After 
looking at it a moment, with a grow- 
ing expression of displeas- 
ure, he looked up and said : 
* Don’t take that to America, 
for your people will think 
we are awful barbarians here 
in Persia.” ‘ But,” we re- 
plied, “ you do much worse 
than that ; you even put men 
into pits to starve, and to 
make it worse throw the car- 
casses of sheep into the pit 
to breed vermin to devour 
them.” He admitted that it 
was sometimes done in Per- 
sia, but said that it was nec- 
essary here in Persia to be 
very cruel to keep men from 
erime. “For,” said he, “we 
cut off a man’s hand for 
stealing, and he will go and 
steal with the other.” 

But this terrible state of 
affairs is due, largely at least, 
to the government which, for 
many centuries, has been 
grinding all the good out of 
its citizens. The Shah is an 
absolute monarch, and has 
the power of life and death of 
all his subjects in his hand. 
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If one of his wives dis- 
pleases him, she may be cast 
from one of the towers of 
his palace and dragged off 
and buried by some of his 
wretched servants before 
morning. Her place is eas- 
ily filled, for all the women 
of the land belong to him. 

The following incident, 
which occurred within a few 
years, is a good illustration 
of the Shah’s privileges in 
this respect, and of the mor- 
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als of the nation: A young 
man appeared at the palace 
gate at Teheran and demand- 
ed admittance and an interview with his 
father the Shah. The incredulous guard 
consulted the princes about him, but 
they knew nothing of such a brother. 





A Persian Dolol, or Merchant who Carries his Goods to 
Homes. 


Two Mollahs (priests) and a Sayid (of the Tribe of Mohammed). 
volving fan and a kalion, or water pipe, are shown. 
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However, he insisted, and succeeded in 
getting his credentials before the Shah, 
who at once sent for him and, having 
clothed him in princely raiment, gave 
him his place among his brethren. It 
seems that many years before, while the 
Shah was travelling through his domains 
he saw a girl who pleased him. He sent 
for her and made her his wife, but left 
her in her own home, giving her pledges 
with which she should send her off- 
spring, should he be a son, to his father. 
It happened thus, and these were the 
credentials which identified the young 
man when he was of age to make his ap- 
pearance at the Court. 

If the Shah has to pay a large sum of 
money, he does not go to his treasured 
millions, but rather to a rich subject and 
asks him for the amount. His request 
cannot be refused, and the man, with 
flattering words about the generosity of 
his master for leaving him his wife, 
brings forth the amount and is glad if 
he can escape with his head, although 
he may be hopelessly ruined, financially. 

When the late Shah, Nasr-ed-deen, 
was in England, the Prince of Wales 
was telling him of a large sum of money 
he owed—a bet lost at the races, or some- 
thing of the kind. Just then a noble- 
man chanced to pass, and the Shah said, 
‘That man is rich, is he not?” “Yes,” 
said the Prince. ‘Why don’t you ask 
him to pay it,” continued the despot. 
“He wouldn’t do it,” said the Prince. 
“Then Id take off his head,” said the 
mild Asiatic. 

The officia's of the Shah receive but lit- 
tle salary, and their servants often none, 
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Dinner for the Governor of Zenjan. 


because of the opportunities their posi- 
tion gives them of fees and extortions. 
And it is said to be no infrequent oc- 
currence for a man to pay a good sum 
to become the servant of a man of in- 
fluence. This system of extortion pre- 
vails from the Shah down to the low- 
est officials, and makes this government 
an abomination on the face of the earth. 

It is needless to say that such a gov- 
ernment is weak, and can exist only on 
account of the jealousy of the great 
European powers. A Kurdish chief, 
after—for years—successfully resisting 
the forces of the Shah in his attempts 
to suppress him, was made general in the 
Persian army, and in this way the trouble 
was satisfactorily settled. 

But things must soon change. Eu- 
ropeans have entered all parts of Persia 
for business enterprises, and the Shah 
encourages them. The young men of 
Persia are becoming eager to learn 
English, and seek instruction in that, 
as well as in the natural sciences, from 
the Americans and Europeans. The 
mission schools are acquiring a far- 
reaching influence. Fully one thousand 


pupiis come under their direct influence, 
and many more are taught by those 
who have been in these schools. Mo- 
hammedanism is waning, and the time 
is not far distant when a great change 
will come, and this land, which for many 
thousand years has been controlled by 
ignorance, shall be freed from its with- 
ering grasp. 

Whether the recent assassination of 
the Shah and the inauguration of the 
Crown Prince of Tabriz will be a step in 
this change remains to be seen. The 
late Shah was a man of considerable 
strength of character and a progressive 
man for a Mohammedan. He intro- 
duced many Western improvements into 
his capital city and into his army. His 
son, if his new palace in Tabriz is in- 
dicative of his character, is also an im- 
itator of Western civilization. But in 
his own city he goes for a man of weak, 
childish mind, As report goes in Tabriz, 
he never travels without a guardian, who 
guides him as nurse would a child. 

If this impression, which seems to be 
general, be true, he will be a simple tool 
in the hands of intriguers, and some 
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stronger spirit will doubtless dispute 
his authority, either through conspiracy 
or by open force. 

If the Sun should melt the Lion, and 
the Star dissolve the Crescent, what will 
the Bull and the Bear do? Will the 
two black footprints of the false prophet 


be obliterated from the map of the 
world that the third Millennium of 
Christianity may not see them? Inter- 
est and perplexity deepen. “The light 
maketh all things manifest.” We wait 
for the light of The Fut <e. 

OroomiAH, Persta. 


























DISCLOSED 


By Laura Spencer Portor 


“Dim you see him?” spake the Maiden to the Rose, 
“Over yonder where the marble fountain flows ? 
One would know him anywhere, by his courtly, gracious air!” 


> 


“Yes, I saw him,’ 


spake the Red Rose, with a sigh, 


“For my heart cried out with fragrance: ‘He is nigh,’ 


Till its perfume filled the air, throbbing softly : ‘He is there 


7» 


Spake the Lily, blushing paler than her wont, 
“Yea, I noticed how he lingered by the font, 
In a gleam of sunlight gold, flower-poet aureoled!” 


Humbly then the Daisy raised her head and spake: 
“Yea, it seemed as though the sun shone for his sake, 
While for him all flowers unfold every treasure that they hold!” 


“Hush your praises!” spake the Maiden then with fear, 
“Lest he hear you ;—for my Poet draweth near!” 
Then he passed where all might see, eye bent downward pensively. 


Spake the Rose: “I thought you meant the Nightingale!” 
“T—the Butterfly!” the Lily said, grown pale. 
Said the Daisy, shrinkingly: “Oh, I thought you meant the Bee!” 
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THE TRAINING AND LIFE OF A NEW YORK FIREMAN 
By Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


M4HE coming Inter- 
national Firemen’s 
Tournament, to be 
held in London, 
will be attended 
by representatives 
of nearly all of our lead- 
ing cities, and promises 
to emphasize the fact 
that American firemen 
are in many respects the 
best in the world. One 
who has been present at 
a fire in any of our centres of popu- 
lation must have admired the dash, 
skill, and precision with which the fire- 
men began and waged their battle with 
the flames, and must doubtless have 
wondered, how this skill and confidence 
were acquired ; but an inquiry would 
have revealed a fact unfamiliar to the 
general public, that in all the chief cities 
there have been maintained for years 















past well-equipped training - schools, 
where men are regularly and carefully 


‘drilled in the art of handling fires and 


saving lives. The training-school in 
New York is at 157 East Sixty-seventh 
Street, the headquarters of the depart- 
ment, a handsome seven-story brick 
building, erected in 1887 at a cost of 
half a million dollars. To Captain H. 
W. McAdams, instructor, come all ap- 
plicants for admission to the depart- 
ment, and during the past sixteen years 
he has drilled more than 40,000 men in 
the essentials of his calling. 

The men are first trained in the use 
of the scaling-ladder. Each man takes 
a ladder, and these are secured to the 
window ledges of the training-school 
building until a continuous chain is 
built to the roof. In the hands of well- 
trained men the scaling-ladder is a most 
effective appliance for life-saving, and 
special attention is given to it in the 








At a Union Square Fire. 
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Wi-Hudsen, 


Ladder Drill. 


New York training-school. When prop- 
erly trained in its use the “ standing-on- 
sill” drill, as it is called, is taken up by 
the pupils. In this exercise two men at 
a time stand on window sills and han- 
dle the ladders in building a chain to 
the roof. The “ swinging-from-window- 
to-window ” drill is the next step in the 
making of a fireman. This is a device 
resorted to when a building is on fire 
and the occupants of the top floor can- 
not be reached from the ground, In 
such an emergency the firemen can get 
to them only by going to the top of the 
adjoining building, if that has escaped 
the flames, and swinging over to the 
burning structure. 

After this the men are taught to send 
a life-line, or, as it is sometimes called, 
a roof-line, to their comrades on the 


roof by means of a gun. This life-line 
is a cord and serves as a connection be- 
tween the men on the roof and those be- 
low. When it has been caught and 
made fast, it is used to draw a heavy 
life-rope to the roof, after which a life- 
belt is given to each man, to be used in 
sliding down the life-rope. This belt 
has a large hook attached to it called the 
snap. One end of the life-rope is fas- 
tened to the roof of the building, and 
when ready to descend the fireman 
twists the rope twice around the snap 
in his belt. If he is to take another per- 
son down with him, three or four turns 
are necessary, according to the weight of 
the second person. The friction of the 
rope around the snap eases the descent, 
so that a man has only about five pounds’ 
pressure to hold on his hand in lower- 
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ing himself down the building. No 
other means of regulating the descent 
has as yet been devised. As a conclud- 
ing exercise the men are taught how to 
jump in case of necessity, and how to 
hold the Bonner drop-net. The object 
of this net is to save life by breaking the 
fall of persons jumping from upper 
windows. To teach the men exactly 
how to hold the net, dummies are thrown 
from the roof. These are elongated bags 
filled with sand, weighing from 75 to 
150 pounds. 

When an applicant has been declared 
proficient in the exercises I have de- 
scribed and has also passed a rigid 
physical examination, he is formally 
mustered into the department and waits 
for promotion, at a salary of $83 per 
month. Should it fall to his lot to be 
assigned to the squad doing duty in 
Engine House No. 18, at No. 130 West 
Tenth Street, one of the best equipped 
and most centrally located in the city, 
he will find himself under the command 
of Captain Joseph P. Byrne, a sturdy 
veteran who has served more than thirty 
years on the force, and who wears the 


Stephenson medal for general efficiency 
as a commanding officer. A description 
of Engine House No. 18, and of the 
routine followed there will apply, save 
in minor details, to all the other station- 
houses in the city. On the ground floor 
are quarters for two engines and eight 
horses, and on the first floor the cosey 
sleeping quarters of the men and the 
office and bedroom of the captain. The 
second floor is taken up by the sleeping 
quarters of the other officers and by a 
large sitting-room where the men gather 
to read and talk when on house duty. 
Each man is on duty twenty-one hours 
a day, with three hours off for meals and 
twenty-four hours’ leave of absence three 
times a month. <A vacation of ten days 
is also granted to each during the sum- 
mer months. One man keeps “ house 
watch ” from six o’clock in the evening 
until midnight, when he is relieved by 
two comrades, who remain on watch un- 
til six in the morning. The daily exam- 
ination and roll-call take place at 8 
A.M., When all the men appear in full 
uniform. 

When the alarm-gong sounds it is the 











Engines at a Fourteenth Street Fire. 
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duty of every man to be out of bed, 
dressed, down the pole which connects 
the dormitory with the ground floor, and 
at his post on the apparatus within 
ten seconds from the first stroke on 
the gong; but, as a rule, so perfect is 
the discipline maintained, before the 
time limit expires, each man is in his 
place, every horse is hitched, and all 
are in readiness for a start. New 
York firemen are quicker on the 
scene of a fire than are the firemen 
of most other cities, for the engine- 
and truck-houses are so located that 
no matter from what 
box the alarm is sound- 
ed, either a truck or an 
engine can reach the 
box within two minutes 
after the alarm is given. 
Moreover, they fight 
fires in a different way 
from the firemen of any 
other city or country. 
The method in all other 
places is to fight from 
the outside, except 
when the fire is insig- 
nificant, but in New 
York the fight is made 
almost exclusively from 
the inside. The first 
thing New York fire- 
men do when chey 
reach the scene of a 
fire is to take the end 
of their hose and dash 
into the burning build- 
ing. No time is lost, and they do this 
no matter how great the fire is, or what 
the danger may appear to be. 

If the fire is in the basement they 
get there if they can. If it is on the 
top floor they get there. Wherever it 
is, they get as near as possible to it so 
they can be sure that the water strikes 
the spot that is burning, and is not 
wasted. They remain inside until the 
limit of human endurance is reached. 
One of their number falling from ex- 
haustion or overcome by smoke does 
not drive the rest away. He is dragged 
out to the air, and the others .keep at 
work until it is impossible to stay an 
instant longer. Then they retire and 
the fight goes on from the fire-escapes, 
the roofs of adjoining buildings, and 







How an Unconscious Man is Carried Down the Life- 





the street. The street is the last stand. 
When the firemen are driven there, 
there is little hope of saving the burn- 
ing building, and attention is devoted 
almost exclusively to the adjoining 
property. Firemen count the modern 
buildings safer to work in than the old- 
style structures. They take greater 
chances in them and there are fewer 
accidents. The greatest danger in 
them is from the iron frame-work. 
Wrought iron warps and cast iron 
cracks, but it takes intense heat to 
do either, and usually the heat will 
drive the men out 
before there is any 
danger. There is 
even less danger in 
the new buildings 
than in the build- 
ings put up a few 
years ago, as the 
iron frames are now 
surrounded by fire- 
proof brick. Acci- 
dents, of course, oc- 
cur now and then, 
but these yearly 
—: grow rarer. 
— There are 1,250 
men in the New 
York Fire Depart- 
ment, divided into 
sixty-three engine 
companies and 
twenty-two ladder 
companies. The 
several grades of 
the service are chief, deputy chief, 
chief of battalion, foreman or captain, 
assistant foreman or lieutenant, and 
firemen of the first, second, and third 
grade. Three years of service advances 
a fireman from the first to the third 
grade, and increases his annual salary 
from $1,000 to $1,400. There are two 
deputy chiefs, each with a yearly salary 
of $4,300, and six chiefs of battalion, 
each receiving $3,300 a year. A chief 
of battalion has under his supervision 
six companies, each composed of two 
officers and ten men. The annual 
salary of a captain is $2,160, of a lieu- 
tenant $1,800, and of an engineer 
$1,600. The chief of the department is 
paid $5,000 a year. At the end of 
twenty years of service a fireman, if he 
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Coming Down Stairs, at an Alarm, 


so elects, may be retired on half-pay for 
life. In case of death, by accident or 
otherwise, the widow or nearest of kin 
receives $1,000 and a pension of $25 
a month. 

Sometimes when a fireman is incapa- 
citated for more ardu- 
ous work by reason of 
some injury received 
in the performance of 
duty, he is detailed for 
duty at the training- 
school and hospital 
for horses, in Ninety- 
ninth Street, between 
Columbus and Am- 
sterdam Avenues. 
This branch of the 
department is housed 
in a handsome three- 
story building, to 
which are brought for 
treatment all ailing 
animals, while horses 
bought on trial are 
here trained for ser- 
vice. The training- 
school consists of two 
stalls in the rear and 
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at the right and left side of a hose-cart. 
Suspended in front of this cart are the 
collar and traces ready to drop on the 
horse, and to be fastened in a second 
with a snap-catch. When a green horse 
is brought in he is first led under the 
harness, which is allowed to fall on him. 
This is repeated until he becomes ac- 
customed to it and learns that he will 
not be hurt. When the horse learns 
that this is the only place to run to from 
his stall, a man with a small switch 
stands behind him. Another man 
strikes the gong, and at the same 
moment the animal is switched lightly 
on the flank. This starts him forward 
and he runs under the harness. It 
rarely takes more than four lessons to 
cause the horse to associate the sound 
of the gong with the touch of the 
switch, and he soon learns to run from 
the stall without being urged. In a 
week’s time he is all impatience to get 
out forarun. In time he gets to know 
the alarms, and there are horses in the 
department that know perfectly well 
whether the striking bell indicates a 
fire-box in their district or not. If it is 
outside, they will remain quiet, but if 
within the district they will paw the 
floor of the stall and exhibit every 
desire to get into harness. 

Not less interesting than the men 
and horses are the weapors with which 
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Training a New Team at the Hospital! Stables 


they do battle with the ever-present foe. 
The fire-engine and the hose-truck have 
been described again and again, and are 
familiar to the general public, but the 
water-tower is not so well known and 
merits a passing paragraph. It is used 
when a fire burns so fiercely that the 
firemen cannot fight it from the inside. 
In principle it is very simple. There is 
an iron tube so pivoted over one end of 
a truck that its top may be raised to a 
height of sixty feet above the pavement, 
the upper end terminating in a nozzle. 
Connected with the bottom of the pipe 
is a very large hose. From two to four 
engines are coupled to this hose, and 
their united streams forced up through 
the pipe and out of the nozzle. The noz- 
zle is controlled by a man on the truck, 
so that a solid two-and-one-quarter-inch 
stream may be directed through the top 
windows of a six-story building with 
ease and certainty. The newest tower in 
the department has a twenty-eight foot 
pipe suspended inside of a slender steel 
derrick that is twenty-two feet high. 
The derrick is pivoted over the for- 
ward wheels of the truck, and, when 
not in use, it, with the pipe inside, lies 
prone upon the truck. Ata fire the der- 
rick is erected by means of what may 
be called engine power—the piston-rods 
of two cylinders, which are very like 
steam-engine cylinders, connect with 
the bottom of the derrick. Instead of 
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steam, however, car- 
bonic acid gas, which 
is generated in a re- 
tort suspended near 
the rear axle of the 
truck, is used. This 
retort is partly filled 
with soda and water, 
and when the time 
comes for raising the 
tower a small quantity 
of vitriol is spilled into 
this mixture. The gas 
is generated in suffi- 
cient quantity to cre- 
ate a pressure in the 
cylinders of above one 
hundred pounds tothe 
square inch, and it is 
this power, exerted 
through the cylinders, 
that raises the derrick. 
The pipe is raised above the derrick by 
means of a stout metal rope, working 
over pulleys, and a hand-winch. The 
stream from the tower can be swung 
around in any direction, and thrown up 
and down through a wide are. 

Strange as it may seem, the hardest 
fire to fight is one alongshore, where 
there is no end to the water to throw on 
it. However, the reason for this is easy 
to find, for while water may be abun- 
dant the opportunity to throw it is 
scant. Ifa building be on the water's 
edge or on a pier, there is at least one 
side of it that cannot be reached by the 
shore extinguishers. While the fire- 
men may deluge the shore portion of 
the building, or the shore end of a pier, 
the fire may eat away the waterside por- 
tion, and so destroy the whole. The 
fire-boat is the remedy devised to meet 
the difficulty. The last floating engine 
built for the New York department is 
valled the New Yorker, and to an or- 
dinary observer looks very much like a 
handsome tug. She is 125 feet long, 27 
wide, and 14 deep. She draws some- 
thing over 9 feet of water, and her dis- 
placement is 351 tons. She is built of 
steel, and has the usual structure on 
deck, with the pilot-house on top, at the 
forward end ; but here the resemblance 
to a tug practically ceases. She has two 
boilers, each powerful enough for a 
great cargo-ship, and triple expansion 
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engines. Instead of one propeller-wheel, 
she has two, one of them being con- 
nected with the rudder and the wheel- 
shaft in such a way that it swings with 
the rudder, and so aids in steering her 
—makes her handy as nothing else 


could do. The chief feature of the boat 
is, of course, her pumps. She has four 
sets of vertical double-acting steam- 
pumps. The steam-cylinders are sixteen 
inches in diameter and the pumps ten. 
The stroke is eleven inches. From the 
pumps the water is forced into an air- 
chamber, and thence it is driven through 
four stand-pipes which rise through 
the deck-house—two forward by the 
pilot-house, and two well aft. The ends 
of these pipes terminate in nozzles, 
which can be turned about and elevated 
and depressed through ample ares. The 
nozzles used for ordinary fires have a di- 
ameter of from three and a half to four 
inches. But the power of all the pumps 
may be concentrated on one or two 
pipes, and when this is done, a nozzle 
five inches in diameter is called into use. 

The New Yorker berths at Pier 1, 
North River. Here she lies with fires 
banked, but with ample steam in her 
boilers to set her propellers whirling ef- 
ficiently. The instant an alarm that 
calls her is received, the lines that hold 
her to the pier are cast off by the men 
on deck, while the stokers rake open 
the fires in her furnaces. The steam 
begins to rise. The engineer, at the 
signal from the pilot, throws open her 
throttle, and under the impulse of her 
wheels she heads away for 
the fire. The steam rises 
still faster then, for the en- 
gines exhaust into the smoke- 
stack and force the draft. 
With a feather of spray from 
her cut-water and a length- 
ening wake astern, she plows 
along with increasing speed 
until, but a few minutes af- 
ter the alarm came in, she 
is making from eighteen to 
nineteen sea-miles an hour. 
Dodging the river craft that 
would impede the progress 
of a less handy boat, she runs 
to the scene of the fire, and 
when there, because of the 
peculiarity of her construc- 
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tion, is able to approach it, if it be at the 
water's edge, until the flames are wrapped 
about her stern. Then the whole power 
of her boilers is turned upon the pumps, 
and from a single nozzle a solid stream 
five inches in diameter is hurled at the 
tire—hurled through pier-shed sidings, 
through ceilings, through roofs, through 
brick walls, and thence, through every 
obstruction, into the heart of the fire. 
Where are the heat and flame that can 
stand before a deluge like that? There 
was never aught like it under the sun, 
save in the torrents of nature and the 
giant flume built by the Rocky Mountain 
miners to tear down cliffs of solid rock. 

It is not uninteresting to note that 
there are floating fire-engines in Lon- 
don. They consist of little steam-pumps 
placed on scows which are moored at 
long intervals along the water - front. 
When an alarm of fire comes in the 
captain of the scow goes whooping up 
and down the water-front to get a tug 
to tow him to the place from which the 
alarm has come. 

Although not used in New York, a 
kind of fire-extinguisher known as a 
chemical-engine has been found most 
useful elsewhere. These chemical-en- 
gines depend for their success on the 
fact that no fire can live in an atmos- 
phere of carbonic-acid gas. A_ sub- 
stantial truck carries astride the rear 
axle two cylindrical tanks of a capacity 
of about one hundred gallons each. 
These are filled with soda and water, 
and are arranged so that a bottle of 
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vitriol can be emptied into them at the 
right time. The carbonic-acid gas thus 
generated forces itself and the water 
out of the tanks through a line of hose, 
and with the water, is poured over the 
fire. In use, one tank is drawn on until 
empty, and then the other one is at- 
tached to the hose, and, while the second 
is drained, the first is refilled. The 
chemical engines are intended to 
smother a fire that is yet small, and 
the stream, on account of the gas being 
much more efficient than a stream of 
water would be, puts out the fire while 
wetting a much less area of house and 
goods. Although the large chemical- 
engines are not used in New York, 


little five-gallon cans of the same com- 
pound are placed on each ladder-truck. 
These cans may be carried on the back 
of a fireman, and fires that have just 
started are very frequently extinguished 
by them. 

The international tournament which 
opened in London on June 19th is for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of the London firemen. Fire crews 
from all the countries of Europe, and 
from Japan will compete, and the chief 
American cities will also be adequate- 
ly represented, New York sending a 
varefully drilled life-saving crew under 
the command of Captain H. W. Mc- 
Adams. 





Water-tower in Action, 
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SHE MIGHT BE 
By R. D. McKay 


She might be queen or princess 
f With that regal poise of head, 

Or she might be just the mistress 

Of three millions cold instead, 
Or she might be—but she isn’t ; 

Expectations I must crush 
When I say she’s just my model 

And she’s posing for my brush. 





IN A KINGDOM OF PINK 


FROM THE JAPANESE 


By Mae St. Jobn-Bramball 


I prayed her stay, but she would go; 
I said her “yes,” but she said “no.” 
Then, swift as wing, the cherry-flow’rs, 
Peeping through their leafy bow’rs, 
Burst forth to help me in my woe ; 
And, letting all their stamens go, 
Pelted us with petals sweet ; 

Covered us from brow to feet; 

Hid the paths that she would find, 
And e’en the vague horizon lined ; 
Then snugged us in their kingdom pink, 
And bound us with a blush-bright link. 
Now, since no lanes nor paths remain, 
How leaves she these two arms again ? 


THE SILK INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 
By Arthur Hornblow 








lacquer-ware and the decoration 

of porcelain must be considered 
the leading industries of Japan, the pro- 
duction of raw silk ranks next iu impor- 
tance. In some districts—particularly 
in Central Japan, where the mulberry- 
tree grows to greater perfection than on 


A THOUGH the manufacture of 








the seaboard—the cultivation of the silk- 
worm and the spinning of its silk takes 
the lead among the local occupations. 
Whole families devote themselves exclu- 
sively to it, the art being handed relig- 
iously down from sire to son ; and the 
primitive manner in which the natives 
work, even at the present day, adds con- 
siderably to the interest at- 
taching to the process. 
Like many of the beau- 
tiful arts for which the Jap- 
anese are famous, the art 
of silk- growing was bor- 
rowed from their older 
neighbors the Chinese, who 
had been familiar with it 
for many centuries. Ac- 
cording to Chinese tradi- 
tions it was the Empress 
Se-Ling-She, wife of the 
famous Emperor Hwang- 
Te (2640 3.c.), who first en- 
couraged the cultivation of 
the mulberry-tree, the 





Fig. 1. Pinning Down the Butterflies 


breeding of the silk-moth, 
and the spinning of the 
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silk. She is said to St 
have devoted most of 
her time to the care 
of silk-worms, and the 
Celestials to this day 
credit her with having 
invented the loom. 
The importance to the 
country of this new 
industry became at 
once apparent to the 
Chinese, and they 
guarded the secret of 
their valuable art with 
vigilant jealousy, so 
that many centuries 
went by before the 
industry spread to ~~ 
other countries. But G# =o & 
early in the third cen- 

tury a knowledge of 

the silk-worm and its produce reached 
Japan through Korea. The Japanese 
immediately sent commissioners to Chi- 
na to learn the methods of culture and 
manufacture, and when those officials re- 
turned they brought back with them four 
Chinese girls, who instructed the court 
and the people in the art. So delighted 
were the Japanese at the richness and 
beauty of the new material they wove, and 
the comparative ease with which the raw 
silk could be produced, that the Chinese 
girls were honored by having a temple 
erected to them in the Province of 
Tsatsu. The Japanese Emperor made 
great exertions to foster the new indus- 
try, and from that time on it became 
one of national importance. 

The silk production in Japan is en- 
tirely in the hands of the peasantry. 
The native families devote themselves 
to the cultivation of the silk-worm just 
as, with us, whole families devote them- 
selves to farming. Those natives that 
are not blessed with a numerous progeny 
hire the other natives to work for them 
—the help being recruited mostly from 
young girls who are very willing to work 
for ten sen (twenty cents) aday. These 


Japanese peasant girls, as far as per- 
sonal appearance goes, are far more 
attractive than the slatternly attired 
women to be seen working on the 
farms or in the factories nearer home. 
They are always scrupulously clean and 
picturesquely attired in their native cos- 
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Fig. 2. Gathering the Eggs. 
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tume, which is often of rich material. 
Their head-dress is always a marvel of 
neacness and artistic arrangement, and 
is thickly greased until it becomes so 
stiff that the hair will stand alone with- 
out the help of hair-pins. Both girls 
and men usually work barefooted. 

The operation of silk production be- 
gins in the spring, when the mulberry- 
feeding moth lays its eggs; and it is 
shown in the photograph (page 22) how 
the girls pin the butterfly to the paper 
in preparation to collect them. Each 
female lays about five hundred, and the 
object of pinning them to the paper is 
that the moth will squirm around and 
so distribute the eggs evenly. These 
eggs are next hatched out by artificial 
heat, and when the larva or caterpillar 
appears it is put to eat on mulberry 
leaves. The mulberry-tree of Japan is 
an entirely distinct species, and gives to 
Japanese silk those particular qualities 
which some people admire so much. 
The eggs, before they are hatched, are 
so minute that one hundred of them 
barely weigh a grain, and in the early 
stage an enormous number of the 
hatched worms may, naturally, be kept 
in a small space. But the caterpillar 
grows so rapidly, and has such a vora- 
cious appetite that lots of space is abso- 
lutely necessary. Sheets of rice-paper, 
punctured with small holes, are placed 
over the trays while the hatching goes 
on. The trays are then put ina kind 
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of incubator, the heat of which is reg- 
ulated by the weather. (See Fig. 2.) 
To the left of the same picture may be 
seen an assistant chopping the mul- 
berry leaves for the young caterpillars 
to eat. 

The rearing-house in which the worms 
are fed is a spacious, well-lighted, and 
well-ventilated apartment. It is kept 
scrupulously clean, and the temperature 
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caterpillar existence—the worms lose 
their appetite and cease eating; and 
when this occurs they are left undis- 
turbed and free from noise. The 
worms coming from one ounce of eggs 
—numbering about 40,000—eat, in their 
first stage, about 6 lbs. of leaf, in the 
second stage about 18 lbs., in the third 
60 lbs., in the fourth 180 lbs., and in 
their final stage 1,098 lbs.—making in 














Fig. 3. Selecting the Silk-worms 


is never allowed to fall under 62°, or to 
goabove 78° F. A higher temperature 
than 78’ F. might destroy the eggs. The 
lower the temperature the slower the 
worms growth and development, but 
those worms that develop slowly are 
likely to be healthier and more vigor- 
ous, and the cocoon they spin later is 
naturally bigger. 

When the worms are a little older 
they are given the full leaf to eat. 
From then on they increase in size 
with astonishing rapidity, and _ the 
amount of mulberry leaf they can eat is 
amazing. Later, however, as they ap- 
proach the moulting period—and they 
cast their skin three times during their 


all 1,362 lbs. of mulberry leaf used. 
From this, however, must be deducted 
about 590 Ibs. of waste, which is re- 
moved in the litter, reducing the amount 
actually consumed to 772 lbs. 

The caterpillar is now mature and 
ready to undergo its transformation into 
the pupa condition. It stops eating for 
some time and then ascends a kind of 
little bridge fashioned by the natives 
out of rice straws bent double, and on 
this the worm spins its cocoon. Before 
they are allowed to crawl up these little 
bridges, however, the natives make a 
selection among the worms, preserving 
the good ones as being likely to spin 
good cocoons and throwing away the 
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poorer ones. (See Fig. 3.) 
The good ones are distin- 
guished from the bad ones 
by the color. In Fig. 4 we 
see the bridges which have 
been provided for the spin- 
ning and up which the worm 
crawls to build his cocoon. 
Great care has to be taken 
not to crowd the worms, or 
they may spin double co- 
coons; that is, two may spin 
together and so entangle 
their threads that they can- 
not be reeled. The worm 
spins itself into its covering 
in about four days, and in two 
days after that the cocoons 
are plucked off the bridges. 
A small proportion of the cocoons are 
selected and preserved for the production 
of eggs. These are collected and kept 
in a warm temperature, and in about 
twelve days the moths appear. Finally 
the males are thrown away and the fer- 
tilized females placed in a darkened 
compartment until they have deposited 
their eggs; and so the operation re- 
peats itself for every generation. As 





Fig. 4. Preparing the Br.dges 


a rule, there are three generations a 
year. 

The cocoons that were not saved out 
for breeding have meanwhile been dried 
in the sun to prevent the worm’s further 
progress and the bursting of the shell 
by the fully developed moths. (See Fig. 
5.) After the worm inside has thus been 
killed the cocoon is placed in warm 
water. This loosens the floss and it is 





Fig. 5. Taking the Thread from the Cocoons 
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then ready for the reeler. The color of 
the silk at this stage is light yellow and 
is peculiar to the country. There is 
also a white silk spun, but it is not so 
common as the yellow. 

The cocoons are next sorted into 
classes having similar shades of color, 
size, and quality of fibre. The object 
of reeling is to bring together the 
threads from two or more (generally 
four or five, but sometimes as many as 
twenty) cocoons, and to fashion them 
into one continuous strand, 
which constitutes what is 
known in the market as “raw 
silk.” 

In Fig. 6 the native is seen 
doubling the threads and 
twisting them, while his doll- 
like assistant takes what is 
already wound off the wheel 
and ties the silk up into 
skeins. The operation of 
reeling is an extremely deli- 
cate one and requires the 
hand of a skilled artisan. As 
the reeling proceeds the 
workman has to pay the clos- 
est attention to the thickness 
of the strand he is produc- 
ing, and he must place new 


Fig. 6. Spinning Silk. 


cocoons in the place of any from which 
the supply of silk has become exhausted. 
He thus obtains a continuous uniform 
fibre of raw silk of indefinite length. The 
apparatus used by the Japanese for this 
purpose is of the most primitive kind, 
as may be seen by referring to the pho- 
tographs. It is fashioned and put to- 
gether by the natives themselves, and 
costs so little that the poorest native can 
always afford to set himself up in the 
business. The hatching of the worms 





Fig. 7. Reeling Silk, 
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is all done indoors, but the 
reeling is invariably done 
in the street in front of the 
cottages or native huts, 
and it is an odd and pict- 
uresque sight to see the 
one long straggling thor- 
oughfare of the village 
crowded with the silk- 
workers and their looms. 
After the silk has been 
bound up into skeins it is 
ready for the dyer. Early 














in the art of producing silk 
it was found very difficult 
to dye the raw silk suc- 
cessfully, owing to its natural color, 
which rendered light and brilliant col- 
ors almost impossible. Of late years, 
however, there have been great improve- 
ments that have lessened these difficul- 
ties. 

When once the silk is in skeins the 
natives take it to the middleman or 
broker, who purchases it from them, 
and he, in turn, sells it to the manu- 
facturer. Raw silk is paid for according 
to weight. The natives are not par- 
ticularly honest or truthful, and they 
resort to all kinds of devices to make 
their skeins weigh heavy, their favorite 
device being to sprinkle sand into the 
silk. The difference in weight between 
a skein doctored in this manner and 
one which had not been doctored would 





Fig. 8. Folding Silk in Skeins. 


only be trifling, but in the aggregate 
the difference is enormous. This pro- 
pensity of the native to increase his 
profit is so well known among the 
brokers that when the native arrives to 
sell his silk the skeins are always weil 
examined before the bill is paid. 

This is a non-technical, and neces- 
sarily brief, description of one of the 
oldest and most interesting industries 
in the world—the process which pro- 
duces those exquisite fabrics that are as 
much coveted to-day as they were cen- 
turies ago. But how often do our 
fashionable women, when lost in ad- 
miration at the beautiful silk fabrics 
that come from the looms, stop to think 
of the tiny and humble insect that pro- 
duces them ? 














STAGE-THRILLS UP TO DATE 
By Claxton Wilstach 


HE “thrill” seems to 
be the popular thing 
among theatre-goers 
nowadays; for the 
successful plays of 
the past season have 
been those which 
have attracted by a 
series of realistic 
climaxes producing 
shocks or thrills 
upon the sensations 
of the audiences. 

Can it be that the 
nerves of the public, 
pitched at high ten- 

sion by the rumors and realities of war 
the world over, seek in the lurid melo- 
drama the excitement which the condi- 
tion of the times has made necessary ? 
You know that people will ordinarily 
leave a comfortable bed, braving the in- 
clemencies of a blustering winter night, 
to witness a disastrous fire ; and the hoist- 
ing of an iron safe into a high building, or 
the perilous ascent of a steeple-climber, 
will always attract an expectant crowd 
to gloat over the danger of the pro- 





ceedings. Whatever may be the cause, 
the fact remains that in casting a glance 
over the theatrical season now ended 
one sees many wrecks strewn along the 
shore, while triumphantly riding high 
upon the silvery wave of prosperity are 
surviving craft with the implements of 
stage thrill dangling from their fore- 
masts. 

Since this morbid thirst for the un- 
usual has developed, dramatists of the 
sensational school have seemingly ex- 
hausted the category of horrors in their 
effort to present startling occurrences 
in their stage pictures. Within the 
past decade the scene of a rail- 
way train of twelve coaches dashing 
madly through the darkness, to the ac- 
companiment of the usual whistling, 
steam, and din, made a fortune for 
Elmer E. Vance, the author of “The 
Limited Mail.” The craze for stage 
realism was inaugurated forthwith. 
The “tank” drama became popular, in 
which the heroine was invariably res- 
cued from a watery grave. Then fol- 
lowed plays depicting steamboat ex- 
plosions ; locomotives fell through tres- 
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tles, purposely weakened by the irre- 
pressible villain ; real fire-engines were 
drawn by real horses ; and the “buzz- 
saw,” cutting through a log upon which 
was tied the helpless hero, chilled the 


blood of audiences nightly. The “race- 
horse” and the “circus” dramas have 
furnished their share of excitement, and 
when innocent victims were unexpect- 
edly rescued from the gallows or the 
electrocution chair, and safes were 
blown open by real burglars, “in full 
view of the audience,” seemingly the 
limit of realism had been reached. 

Then came the era of the confidence- 
man and prize-fighter on the stage, fol- 
lowed by the bridge-jumper hero, and 
the shade of Shakespeare must have hid 
his face in anguish. Daggers, pistols, 
and chloroform were cast aside for the 
hypodermic syringe in “Northern 
Lights,” one of the latest successful 
melodramas, in which the wicked army 
surgeon injects enough bacilli into his 
wife’s arm to kill a regiment. 

In ‘ Humanity” a noteworthy thriller 
occurs. The scene is the interior of a 
house in South Africa, which has been 
turned into a temporary fort by a hand- 
ful of British soldiers. The Boers have 
captured it, and the English com- 
mander has been tied to a pillar of 
the house. A strong reinforcement 
of English are approaching, and the 


. Boer lieutenant, who is the personal 


enemy of the hero, would shoot him 
dead, but finds his revolver empty. He 
therefore places on a rifle-box near 
the bound hero a large bomb, lights 
the fuse, and departs exultingly. The 
hero’s sweetheart, who has enlisted as a 
field-nurse, is on the roof of the house, 
and the door of the stairway has been 
locked to keep her and the other women 
there. She hears his appeals to her for 
help, and the women combine with their 
rifles to break down the door. The 
fuse has burnt dangerously close to the 
bomb and it does not seem possible for 
her to reach the spot in time to save 
her lover. But she takes the bomb in 
her arms, and, staggering under the 
heavy load, throws it through the win- 
dow. Immediately a terrific explosion 
occurs and the walls of the house crash 
and crumble, all but crushing those who 
are so heroically rescued. 
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The Belfry Scene in ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland.” 
From copyrighted lithograph by the Strobridge Lithographing Com- 
pany. 

In “ Burmah ” the Maxim and Gatling 
guns lend realism to a battle scene be- 
tween British soldiers and Burmese 
warriors. 

The belfry scene in “The Heart of 
Maryland” arouses a storm of enthu- 
siasm at a seemingly dangerous feat. 
The heroine clings to the hammer of 
the bell, swinging far out beyond the 
belfry, to prevent the alarm from sound- 
ing, which would give the signal for the 
capture of her lover. 

A melodrama dealing mainly with 
love, finance, and dynamite is “ The 
War of Wealth,” by Charles T. Dazey, 
who also wrote “In Old Kentucky.” 
This play probably breaks the thrill 
recora. There are three distinct hair- 
breadth escapes, finishing as many acts. 
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One of the Rescues in '' The War of Wealth.” 


First, there is an age-worn balcony, sup- 
porting a flag and staff, perched high on 
the overhanging rocks of the palisades. 
Recent wash-outs have made this spot a 
perilous one on which to venture. The 
villain allows a young woman to go to 
this balcony to meet her sweetheart, 
when, with the suddenness of lightning, 
the foundation of the baleony crumbles, 
and she is precipitated down the cliff 
toward the water below. A fragment 
of the woodwork to which she clings is 
caught on a projecting rock, and her 
fall is checked long enough for the hero 
to lower himself by means of the flag, 
the ropes of which he loosens, and save 
her from her perilous position. 

Another scene is the wrecking of the 
bank vault, which has been unlocked 





cashier appears in time to 
grab one of the robbers, 
but in the struggle he is 
thrust into the vault, and 
the time-lock secures him 
for such a period that he 
will suffocate unless re- 
leased. The senior part- 
ner of the bank arrives, discovers that 
something has gone wrong, hears the 
faint knocks of the prisoner on the 
inside. He finds a stick of dynamite 
that the robbers have left in their flight, 
and he hurls the explosive against the 
ponderous vault door, which falls with 
a thunderous crash, carrying a mass of 
stone with it. The cashier staggers 
through the smoke and débris to pure 
air and life. 

In the next act the junior partner has 
purposely endangered the condition of 
the bank, and an angry swarm of de- 
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positors fill the scene demanding their 
money. ‘The appeals of the senior part- 
ner are in vain. He begs of them to 
wait until the arrival of money, which 
he has sent for—enough to pay the de- 
positors dollar for dollar. The junior 
partner and his crowd of followers are 
forcing the depositors from the bank, 
and in a moment the doors will be 
closed and the honor of the bank for- 
ever ruined, when, faintly at first, then 
louder and louder, is heard the rat-a-tat 
of horses’ hoofs upon the pavement. A 
moment later a money-laden express 
wagon, drawn by fwo horses, madly 
driven by the rescuers of the bank, 


A Startling Situation in ‘ 


dashes upon the scene amidst the great- 
est rejoicing—in which the audience, 
seemingly forgetting that it is not all 
real, enthusiastically joins. 

What the sensational dramatist of the 
future will invent is hard to surmise. 
But, keeping abreast of scientific re- 
search and invention, it is not at all 
improbable that he will bring forth 
stage devices that will overtop the pres- 
ent ones by as much as these exceed 
the method of Shakespeare’s Snout the 
Tinker, who represented with two fin- 
gers the crack in the wall through which 
Pyramus breathed words of love to his 
adorable Thisbe. 





‘The War of Wealth.’’ 


From copyrighted lithograph by the Strobridge Lithographing Company. 
































Q. E. D. 


By Tudor Jenks 


She. Is the tide coming in or going 
out ? 

He. Tm sure I don’t know. 
notice such things. 

She. Such things? Do you mean 
the phases of nature ? 

| He. I don’t know what I mean ex- 
cept that I never notice whether the 
tide is coming out or going in. I leave 
that to the moon. 

She. Don’t you understand about the 
tides? I thought you studied all those 
things in college. 

He. {Satirically.| No. 
ball, foot-ball, and rowing. 
She. No, now; really. 

He. Well, we had a course in astron- 
omy, and used to monkey around with 
a globe, and calculate what time it was 


I never 


Only base- 


in Hong Kong when it was dinner- 
time in Alaska. But, bless you! I don’t 
know any more about tides than I do 
about—Devonian gingerbread. 

She. Well, I do. 

He. Do—what? 

She. Know all about the tides, and 
the perigee and apogee, and all those. 
I used to make observations. 

He. You do yet—unpleasant ones, 
too, at times. 

She. Now, don’t change the subject. 
They talk about the “discursiveness of 
the fair sex”—in my experience the 
man always wants to change the sub- 
ject first. 

He. Are you going back to that fad 
of yours ? 


She. I can’t help it. You are so un- 
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just. You listen to all my arguments, 
and then just pooh-pooh, and joke them 
away. But I notice that you never give 
any reason why women should be at 
such a disadvantage. 

He. I hate Women’s Rights. 

She. And I hate illiberality. 

He. Who’s calling names now ? 

She. You began it. 

He. All I have to do is to say, “I 
didn’t either,” and then we are sweetly 
launched on a Katydid-Katydidn’t sort 
of an afternoon. 

She. Then why do you consider wom- 
en inferior to men ? 

He. I never said they were. 

She. But you think so. 

He. I refuse to incriminate myself. 
Look at that steamer—it’s just over the 
horizon. 

She. You don’t dare deny it. 

He. No; nor affirm it. You are too 
formidable. 

She. Well, is it fair—I don’t want to 
argue, you know—but is it fair to claim, 
just because women have always been 
denied an equal opportunity, and there- 
fore have never done men’s work in the 
world, that they are not capable of 
equal work ? 

He. Did you get me off here on the 
beach, away from my friends, just to 
argue me out of house and home? 

She. But do stop joking and answer 
me. Is it fair? 

He. How do I know? 

She. You’re too provoking. 
never serious? 

He. Seldom. I believe you have 
tracts in your pocket, and are waiting 
to entrap me into all sorts of damaging 
admissions. I refuse to be martyred. 

She. But I am in earnest. You must 
have some opinion about it. I know 
you have. -I think that it is a question 
of the utmost importance. 

He. To be sure. 

She. But don’t you think that women 
ought to have the same right to an 
independent career as men? Why 
shouldn’t a young girl be at liberty to 
pursue any ideal in life that she may 
choose? Why shouldn’t I be admitted 
to the bar, for instance ? 

He. I don’t know, I’m sure. 
do you think ? 

She. Think ?—You know well enough 


Are you 


What 


what I think. I think a woman ought 
to have any career that she may choose 
offered to her as freely as if she were a 
man. But it makes me wild to talk 
about it. Most of the women don’t 
take any interest in it; and as for the 
men, they are even worse. They just 
joke, and fool, and make silly remarks 
—and if you get them to tell what they 
really think, they will blurt it out that 
every woman ought to get married! 

He. Goodness, how terrible ! 

She. Now you, for instance: you 
don’t care two snaps about the whole 
matter. You know you don’t! And 
it’s ashame. I’m tired of being treated 
like a child. [Tears.] 

He. Why, you're crying! By Jingo! 
What’s the matter—what have I said ? 

She. N—nothing! That’s— just — 
what’s the matter ! 

He. Do you want to argue? 

She. I just want to know what you 
think about it. Seriously, too! 

He. Well, Tl tell you—honestly. 

She. Then do you think every woman 
ought to look forward to marriage as 
her proper sphere ? 

He. I hate general principles. I 
don’t know what every woman ought 
to do. 

She. Of course not. But I am just 
trying to get your opinion. 

He. Well, I haven’t any, to speak of. 
What difference does it make to you, 
anyhow ? 

She. Oh, I don’t know. But it makes 
me wild to have men feel as they do. 
They treat us women as if we were chil- 
dren. We are not. Even if our grand- 
mothers were, we are not. Are we? 

He, Yes, you are. You asked me to 
tell you honestly ; so I do. 

She. What do you mean? 

He. Well, I put it to you: What 
would you think of a man who wept 
because another man wouldn’t argue 
with him ? 

She. Why—I—I— 
mean ! 

He. You don’t. You haven’t a word 
to say. You cry because you weren't 
made for fighting and argument. 
Women ought to have all that done 
for them. 

She. I see what you are coming to. 
They ought to have a husband. You 
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are just like the rest of them! I knew 
you were. I think it’s just horrid. 

He. No, you don’t. You like it. It’s 
just because you are alone in the world, 
so to speak 

She. I’ve got a father, and mother, 
and brothers, and 

He. No matter. You need somebody 
to look out for you specially. 

She. I’m sure I don’t. 








He. But you do. 

She. That’s assertion, not argument. 

He, It’s a fact. And I propose to 
take care of you myself! 

She. Well, I never! 

He. What’s the use? You might as 
well tell the truth. Don’t you know I 
can make you happy, dear? 

She. [After a pause, and in a very low 
voice.| Yes. 


THE GREYSTONE GHOST 
By Kenneth Lee 


This abrupt, not to say rude, 
question was viciously hurled at 
me by my aged uncle, who was snugly 
ensconced on the other side of the din- 
ing-table at Greystone Manor. I hast- 
ened mildly to deny the soft impeach- 
ment, which did not seem to settle the 
matter finally, as he had only ventured 
the remark that he hoped not; though 
the tone he used implied that he had 
strong opinions on the subject. 

This peculiar kind of hospitality de- 
mands a word of explanation, which I 
shall endeavor to make as brief as pos- 
sible. Usually the term ‘as brief as 
possible ” is the prelude to a fine flow of 
elucidative language—a sort of not-to- 


‘| HOPE you're not quite a fool?” 





‘| hope you're not quite 
a fool ?"’ 


be-missed-or-it - may - not - occur - again 
chance of spreading one’s self in well- 
turned phrases; but that is not my 
method. I will try to be speedy, for 
my style is strange, my story stranger, 
and my Uncle Gregory the strangest of 
all. 

I was educated in the States. A per- 
emptory cable from my uncle brought 
me across the ‘Atlantic to Greystone 
Manor post-haste, or ship-haste. I was 
an orphan; my uncle was getting old; 
had never had any children; knew he 
could not always boss the neighborhood 
of Greystone ; sent for me somewhat as 
a prologue to sending for the under- 
taker, and now seemed sorry he had ex- 
hibited such haste in the matter. 

“So you think you 
have your share of brains 
—like me, in fact?” I 
again attempted to assert 
our extreme similarity, 
though Uncle Gregory 
resembled a shrunken 
hop-pole and was by no 
means prepossessing ; 
while I—but why enlarge 
on such a personal mat- 
ter? “Your father and 
I never got on, so we 
sent him off to America. 
He was a younger son 
and therefore unneces- 
sary to the estate, except 
in a case like this — to 
bring you into the world 
—he did that if he never 
did anything else. I 
never had a son.” 
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Uncle Gregory paused for me to say 
something, but I did not see exactly 
what I was expected to remark, so I 
drank a glass of port and passed the de- 
canter. I could not even do that cor- 
rectly, for he blurted out—‘“ with the 
sun, you ninny!” which amiable cor- 
rection had the effect of my dropping 
the wine, which fell on an old cut-glass 
strawberry dish, covering the table with 
splinters. I expected a little flowery 
language from Uncle Gregory and was 
not disappointed ; he had the finest and 
most uninterrupted flow of abuse it had 
ever been my lot to encounter, much 
less be related to. 

My patience was nearly at an end. I 
spoke sternly and distinctly to my 
uncle. I told him I was unused to such 
treatment. So was he, apparently ; for 
he merely gasped in amazement. For- 
tunately for me he did exactly the op- 
posite of what was expected of him—a 
trait in his character he always observed, 
as I heard afterwards—and grasped my 
hand fervently. 

“Well, you have some pluck about 
you—a Greystone after all. By George, 
James, you are not quite such a blith- 
ering idiot as I supposed!” Then 
thinking he had praised me too much 
he conservatively added, “not quite— 
but that isn’t saying much !” 

Then he rang for another bottle. 

“Tm anold man,” he continued, after 
a pause, “a man who in the ordinary 
course of things cannot expect a much 
longer lease of life, so I have sent for 
you to step into my shoes and finish the 
port after I am gone.” 

From the way he was drinking it I 
didn’t think I stood much chance, but 
I wisely forbore to mention it. 

“You'll have to entertain yourself, 
and you'll find some passable shooting 
—not what it was by any means, but if 
you go to the Castle Marsh, my keeper 
tells me there’s some duck.” 

I made a mental note of the Castle 
Marsh, and he rambled on: 

“You won’t find much society—have 
to be content with mine.” I ventured to 
fling in a brilliant assertion that it was 
all I could desire, when he turned an un- 
expected corner and shouted : ‘‘ Don’t be 
a hypocrite! I hate afool!” With that 
he went to bed and never got up again. 
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In the morning my Uncle Gregory 
had joined the great majority, and his 
mouth was set in one last eternal sneer. 


And behold, the lord of the manor 
being gathered to his fathers, a foreign 
barbarian reigned in his stead. At 
least that was the light the county took 
me in. 

Three months elapsed, and I had 
grown into my new position, flattering 
myself that I filled it fairly well. The 
old vault in Greystone church had an- 
other permanent tenant, and a new in- 
scription was chiselled where room was 
found, which happened to be under 


Anp DororTHEa 
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Fair was she, good sirs, and sweet to see ; 
God beckoned, and she spread her silver 
wings; 
Then all the world was desolate to me 
While Heaven was brighter. Th’ angelic 
choir sings 
Glory on high! Her voice is added there, 
So young, so noble, so divinely fair. 


That epitaph made me curious. Who 
was this much-lamented relation of 
mine? The date said 1644. So long 
ago! and yet it touched a chord in my 
heart. It seemed as if I had known her 
in some forgotten life—known her and 
was grieving yet. I imagined her framed 
in the rays that streamed through a 
Gothic arch, a greater glory surround- 
ing her shapely head, like the reverent 
light of an old pictured saint. 

I was not frequently given to senti- 
ment and I rather astonished myself by 
finding that I was involuntarily repeat- 
ing, “And Dorothea, their daughter, 
who perished in the flower of her youth.” 
I could not manage to obliterate her 
from my mind—my thoughts ran down 
the line of dead and gone Greystones, 
rehabilitating them one after another 
with very indifferent results, and only 
seeing Dorothea in all her radiant pu- 
rity—only remembering Uncle Gregory 
and his appalling sneer. Uncle Gregory 
brought on a new wave of thought akin 
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That epitaph made me curious. 


to nightmare, and as I stumbled along 
vainly trying to connect two such oppo- 
site creations, I conjured him before me 
again as he was before he hobbled off to 
his last sleep— I seemed to hear his 
rasping, irritating voice counselling me 
as to my enjoyments. ‘If you go to 
the Castle Marsh the keeper tells me 
there’s some duck.” He appeared to 
erate this information out to me as if 
his throat would be destruction to a 
nutmeg ; and wheezing, croaking, groan- 
ing, and sneering he limped out of my 
memory. Poor Uncle Gregory, what a 
lot of trouble you took to make your- 
self disagreeable ! 

Odd thing, that I had never thought 
of the Castle Marsh again until now! 
I had, I thought, visited all parts of the 
estate, but I did not seem to connect 
any part of it with the Castle Marsh. I 
directed myself to the head keeper's in 
order to elucidate the mystery. 

Jones was sitting at his window smok- 
ing the blackest of clay pipes. He has- 


MAGAZINE 


tened to open the door for me. 
day, sir ; but I think she'll thaw to-night. 
’Ounds meets ‘ere next Thursday ; I'll 
stop all the earths all right, sir. There’s 
a fine cock pheasant or two I seed in 
the ten-acre covert, if you cares to get 
‘em to-morrer. The poachers ’as been 
at it ag’in down by Whipstead’s Whin- 
ney. I got a couple of snares and a 
partridge net,” gabbled the old man, 
hauling out the net with all the vain 
airs of a Roman victor over his spoils. 


“Cold — 


“All right, Jones,” I returned ; “but | 


tell me why have you never mentioned 
the Castle Marsh, where there are ducks 
occasionally ? ” 

The old man’s jaw dropped as if he 
had been shot, and the cumbersome net 
slid unnoticed to the floor. 

“We never goes there, sir,” he stam- 
mered out, “leastways none on us does. 
It’s ’aunted.” 

“Nonsense, man; you don’t believe 
that rubbish ?” 

“T don’t believe it, sir: I knows it,” 
he answered, seriously. ‘ Lor’, sir, it’s a 
matter o’ five mile from ’ere. It ain’t 
all your land between it and the Manor. 
That’s where the old Greystone Castle 
used to stand years agone; until the 
sea washed in and took one ’alf and the 
ghosteses took the other. It’s all fell 
to pieces, and you can’t get a tenant to 
live in it rent free—at least not more 
than one night. That’s enough for 
they.” And the old man chuckled at 
the expense of the would-be tenants. 

“Did you ever see anything ?” 

“Did I ever see anythin’?” the old 
keeper repeated, as if he barely under- 
stood the depths of my ignorance in 
asking such a foolish question. ‘ Did 
Iever see anythin’? Aye, I did, sir, and 
I did things—things as I never should 
‘ave been supposed to ’ave done. To 
look at me, sir, you’d never think as I 
could go a-gallivantin’?” He put the 
question abruptly, and I promptly ac- 
quitted him of the charge of probable 
gallivanting. His voice sank to a weird 
murmur as he continued, “I was dressed 
in silks and laces and flounces, likewise 
women’s fal-lals. I ’ad a feather in me 
‘at, and went on hawful. Inever’ad the 
tongue to explain all I did that night, 
but ’ow I did go on!” Jones paused in 
silent and admiring recollection of how 
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he “went on,” and then whispered, 
“Don’t ye never go near the Castle 
Marsh from twilight to dawn, or you'll 
rue it, sir. I can’t like frame the words 
to tell what I went through, but you 
know them magic lanterns ?—there was 
one at the school-’ouse last summer. I 
was just like that, only J was one of 
them there painted figures as ’ops all 
over the picter—and, Lor’, ‘ow I went 
on ! ” 

“But tell me what you think you 
saw ?” 

“T didn’t see nothin’. I went under 
cover into the old place to listen for 
gun-shots one September evenin’. I 
went in myself, and when I got inside 
awhile I changed like to someone else 
—and then I went on hawful. I disre- 
member the rest.” 

That was all I could extract from 
Jones ; and, strongly suspecting he had 
taken a bottle as a companion that 
September evening, I withdrew. 

The Hall was very dreary. A light 
snow covered the coach-road, making 
walking unpleasant, so I ordered Uncle 
Gregory’s old hack mare and rode in 
the direction of the Castle Marsh. Once 
over the brow of Tarleton Hill I could 
see the place; a mile or so of swamp, 
traversed by a very indifferent road, 
was between me and the old ivy-clad 
ruin. I put spurs to the aged and 
ambling candidate for the knacker’s 
yard and soon tied her up under an 
ancient archway, which now led no- 
where. Some distance farther, over 
brambles and surprisingly sharp and 
marvellously hidden pieces of coping 
stone, lay a remnant of the old Keep, 
the only vestige bearing resemblance to 
ahuman habitation. The door, a mas- 
sive old oak barrier, roughly repaired 
here and there with modern deal, gave 
way before the pressure of my knee; 
and I stood under the roof of my an- 
cestors. A winding stone staircase 
faced me, a hall was on my left, and a low 
studded room, with an alcove and re- 
mains of a lead-latticed window, sent a 
stream of winter sunlight to my right. 

I mounted the steps some distance 
and found them broken and fallen in, 
making entrance to any upper room 
impossible. It was an eerie place. I 
could readily understand the villagers’ 
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silly stories, as I looked out of the 
yawning empty window-frame on the 
sullen sea, which washed the walls and 
would soon claim what was left. Look- 
ing up I saw a familiar V of ducks well 
out of shot; early morning would be 
the time to fall in with a brace or so. 
A long ride from the Manor, though 
(season cold—bed comfortable). Bah! 
haven’t I camped out before, and in 
worse places and weather? Here is a 
roof at least. Fill up the gaping win- 
dow with an old blanket—a roaring 
wood fire on the cracked hearthstone. 
(Hope the chimney isn’t blocked too. 
No. I can see daylight.) A glass of 
whiskey, an armful of rugs, and when 
the break of day comes I am on the 
spot instead of turning over in bed for 
another five minutes and ruining all 
chances of sport. Besides, what if— 
but no. I won't bring myself to Jones’s 
level. 

The old hack, having devoured every 
green thing within her reach, kindly 
permitted me to scramble into the 
saddle, a thing she had steadfastly re- 
fused to do on other occasions—that 
being the one and only time she ever 
showed the slightest spirit, as, once 
mounted, she would not have shocked 
the most orthodox funeral. Going 
home she allowed herself to exhibit her 
“return-from-the-graveyard ” gait, and 
got to the house before luncheon was 
more than three parts ruined. 

During the afternoon I collect all my 
necessaries. Uncle Gregory’s gun-room 
holds a varied and motley collection : a 
brace of Joe Mantons, still in perfect 
order, with locks as sound as the day 
they left the foundry, had evidently 
held the place of honor in my late rela- 
tive’s esteem ; but there are also a pair 
of breech-loaders—pin-fire though—he 
had never allowed himself to come en- 
tirely up to date. Plenty of cartridges 
loaded with three grains of powder and 
an ounce and an eighth of No. 6— 
rather light for the purpose, but would 
do at a pinch. No, this is better—a 
drawer full of different-sized shot. 
Here’s a lot of No. 4, a shot-pouch, box 
of caps, wads, and powder-horn. This 
is going back to the musty past with a 
vengeance. This Manton suits my 
shoulder to a T—nice and straight in 
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the stock; Ill have these guns con- 
verted when I go to town. 

The ramshackle old dog-cart is at the 
door, and the groom, in his rapidly 
rusting mourning livery, loads every- 
thing in: sandwiches, whiskey, tobacco, 
camp-stool, rugs, candles, logs of wood, 
and nothing omitted. All right! and 
the raw-boned old chestnut paws to be 
off. The boy looks scared when we 
reach the marsh ; but is too well trained 
to say anything, when, having deposited 
all my belongings in the alcove room, 
he receives the order to return at ten 
the following morning. I watch him 
crawl slowly up the little-used road and 
disappear over the crest of the hnll. 

My conscience! How lonely the place 
is; but I have little time for reverie. 
The darkness will begin to close in 
about four, these short winter days, and 
there is a lot to be done. There, 
that fagot blazes bravely—wood a bit 
green and crackles cheerfully. Con- 
found it! there’s nothing to stick a 
candle in; so I empty a bottle of 
claret into Uncle Gregory’s silver tank- 
ard, and make a holder of the neck. 
That’s better. Now the fire roars up 
the unaccustomed chimney, and if that 
infernal old window didn’t convert the 
place into an ice-chest I'd be fairly com- 
fortable. 

Good place to sleep—that corner ; a 
trifle hard and somewhat draughty, but 
Tm in for it now. What a fool I am to 
have come on such a childish errand. 
Anyhow the cold chicken is tender and 
the claret sound ; trust Uncle Gregory 
for that. There’s an old packing-case, 
large enough te have held a piano, 
on the floor in the hall. It’s getting 
dark now and it will nearly fill the win- 
dow cavity. My word, but it’s heavy 
though! There! Now an armful of 
grass and weeds to wedge in and stop 
all the Yorkshire air from entering at 
once, as it seems trying to do. So! 
That’s all right, though a few brambles 
were mixed in it. 

I wish I'd brought a dog or two. 
Such good companions — dogs. They 
don’t tell you stories and expect you to 
laugh ; nice agreeable listeners too— 
don’t care whether you come to the 
point or not, and never ask “ What 
happened next?” when you're stuck. 


| collect all my necessaries, 


. I wish Jack Watson could see 
me now ; wonder where he is? ’Frisco, 
I expect ; must ask him over here some 
time—good fellow, Jack! 

By Jove, I was nearly asleep that 
time. There’s that blamed air, being 
balked at the window, coming in at the 
portal in great chunky gusts. Blessed 
door don’t close by a foot or two, and 
those winding stairs look so “ all-out-of 
doors.” Wonder if I can wedge it shut. 
Here’s a pole I can do it with if the floor 
will give any sort of hold; that panel 
catches the other end nicely ; now one 
good shove and—crash! it’s gone 
through the floor ; door is firm though, 
the pole end is resting on something 
solid. 

Blest if it isn’t an iron box! Here’s 
an interesting discovery. Where's the 
eandle? It can’t be out, because it isn’t 
dark. My gun isn’t in the cor- 
ner either—there is no corner, for it is 
filled with tapestry and rounded out 
with an old chair. The moon- 
light streams through the window unin- 
terrupted by any packing-case. Nay, it 
is too bright for moon-rays. 

I must have shut myself out of the 
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room and into the hall, where I found 
the—what did I find? Do I dream? 
or— 

Iremember nothing strange saving 
that I am here, and on yonder table lies 
mine iron chest; therein is the poem 
that I writ. How will she look, when 
she reads my words of despair and 
knows my aching heart? I could not 
tell her all that stands between us and 
is as iron bars between my sweet mis- 
tress and me. Oh, the fair days that I 
have spent in the love-light of her eyes ! 
Oh, the dreams of hope, and now the 
bitter grief when they bid me away and 
will nought of me. And to-day 
must I go hence, banished by her father’s 
stern decree. And all because I am a 
poor esquire and not her mate in gold. 
Yet my father was his friend and com- 
panion in arms, and he took me as his 
factor—his secretary—his paid servant 
—and therefore nought toher. . . . 
Aye, I shall lay me to-night on the bare 
ground, taking nothing, hoping nothing, 
having nothing. As I came so I go 
hence, and be no more seen. AliI carry 
with me is my love for Mistress Doro- 
thy, and that can never die. Here is 
the paper, written fair. God grant she 
cherish it, thinking of me and the love 
I bear. 

Haste, poor orphan of a bastard fort- 
une, and leave thy tear-stained shrift to 
gain her benison. My poor words can 
only tell her how full is my heart of 
pain—that doing they do well. 


To Misrress Dororuea, 
With her True Servant’s Love. 


To say farewell makes the courage fail 

Ls al S ? ¢ 
l'o say farewell makes a stout heart quail, 
To say farewell’s like a lost soul’s wail. 


A word that tortures a breaking heart ; 
Kiss me farewell while the salt tears start, 
Kiss me farewell on the brow and part. 


Thine the patience and mine the pain ; 
Mine the torment and thine the gain ; 
Thine the sunshine and mine the rain. 


Though distant wounds leave but a scar, 
Things that were and things that are; 
New love near and old love far ; 


I th’ old love shall cherish well, 
Thou new love’s old tale shalt tell; 
Thine the heaven and mine the hell. 


Better if thou canst lightly go; 
Young love dies in the sunset’s glow ; 
Better that thou shouldst never know. 


The evening sun shone ruddily through 
the latticed panes, making a gorgeous 
medallion on the polished floor, and as 
the young man left his poem for his fair 
mistress he turned and confronted her 
entering the chamber. 

“And wert thou going without one 
last farewell?” she asked. 

“T left it here for thee, mistress. 
pain was too great.” 

“And dost thou suffer, knowing that 
I love thee ?.” 

“That itself savors of the sweetness 
of heaven, lady, an’ I know thou wilt be 
true.” 

“True, askest thou? Seest that win- 
dow? There daily will I sit until thou 
dost return. I promise.” 

His voice broke as he answered, 
“And what if I tarry long? I go to 
serve my king. Prince Rupert masses 
nigh to Marston Moor. Thither go I.” 

She looked at him sadly as though he 
were doubting her. ‘Then will I ever 
sit until life’s close awaiting thee. There 
will thy spirit find me shouldst thou 
not return. Farewell!” 


The 


The light flashed up and was gone. 

Darkness* and moaning wind swept 
o’er the land. 

Camp-fires twinkle near the fair town 
of York. There is one broad gleam of 
light that hovers above an upturned face 
and fast-clenched hands — clenched in 
mute supplication. 

The last breast’s heave breathed 
“Dorothy!” as the life-blood fled 
through that gaping wound. 

Darkness and the weary march of 
ages come again. 

I supposed I had been dreaming and 
tried to dispel the fantasy. I endeav- 
ored to cast off my vision, expecting to 
see the quivering fabric shiver and col- 
lapse; but there was the iron case, 
sharply prominent in the misty light, 
which seemed to suffuse that part of the 
room spontaneously, without apparent 
origin and coming from no particular 
quarter. The time-worn casket drew 
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me to it, and I again raised the rusty 
lid. There indeed was the letter and a 
piece of cumbersome, squarely written 
music, a keepsake, perhaps, stolen at the 
moment of separation and sorrow. The 
sheet seemed to be faintly luminous, 
pointing the words as I read : 


‘* Heaven is now with glory ringing, 
Earth sets up the angels’ cry, 
Holy, holy, holy, singing——” 


The words of the old hymn were not 
associated in my mind with the real 
subject of that grand doxology, but 
rather fastened themselves to the sweet 
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form, which now I could see faintly 
pure and saintly, there—there, in the 
alcove of the window—waiting, waiting 
always. 

I felt compelled to approach the 
shade, not with fear, but a yearning of 
tender love, passing that of earthly 
women. Stumbling blindly across the 
uneven flooring—groping wildly after 
that which was not—tearing aside the 
old packing -case, which loomed up, 
wounding my hands in my eager haste, 
I saw the dull sea surging at the base 

of the wall. There was nothing 
f) else, nothing save the knowledge 

that there had been more with 
me than a fleeting spectre of 
sleep. 

The morning broke drearily. 
A gray cloud hovered over the little in- 
let of the bay and seemed to shape itself 
like unto the figure my soul longed for, 
‘‘ Dorothea their daughter, who perished 
in the flower of her youth.” Not per- 
ished, my spirit’s affinity ; only waiting 
until your unworthy mate has finished 
his earthly peregrinations. To many 
have you shown yourself; and they, 
with unresponsive fear, denied you. 

Mine is the holy joy of wakening 
memory—mine forever. 

The cloud drifts slowly away, float- 
ing into the rays of the rising sun. 

The last sight which blesses my 
straining eyes, is as of two arms out- 
stretched to enfold me. 





I don’t feel much like shooting this 
morning. 


Tll walk home. 


THE POINT OF VIEW 
By Georgia Custis 


From Edgar Loutrell, London, to James 
Redmond, Lenox, Mass., U. S. A. 


Dear Jm: I was glad to find your 
letter awaiting me here, although when 
I telegraphed you my address the morn- 
ing I sailed I did not much care whether 
I ever heard from you or from anyone 
else again. I have no doubt that you 
thought me crazy to rush off in that 





way without saying good-by, and I be- 
lieve that I was actually very near it 
when I left New York. I must tell you 
about it, old man, even if the recital is 
tiresome. I think my head will burst 
if I don’t tell somebody. Moreover, I 
have thought of a plan by which you 
might possibly help me, hopeless as it 
seems. To be brief, you must have dis- 
covered long ago that I was in love; 
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yes, madly, passionately, insanely in 
love with Eleanor Durham. In fact we 
were really engaged, although nobody 
knew it except Lucy—dear old Lu! 
How I used to envy you two when you 
were engaged, aud I was a youngster 
preparing for college and mortally afraid 
of the girls! 

The course of true love in your case 
seemed to run smoothly enough, but in 
my case it followed the proverb. Elea- 
nor flirted most horribly with that cad, 
George Simmons; and then I got hot 
and went about some with silly little 
Maggie Peters. Even she saw plainly 
enough that I was only playing her 
against Eleanor. Well, of course I 
couldn’t keep that up, so I tried to have 
an explanation with Eleanor (ye gods! 
how superb she was that night at the 
Millikins’ ball!) ; but things had gone 
too far. She would not even listen to 
me, said my conduct with Maggie was 
disgraceful, and as much as acknowl- 
edged that she had become quite inter- 
ested in George Simmons (oh! if she 
should throw herself away on that rake !). 
Finally I told her I was going away 
(hadn’t a thought of it till that moment, 
but I hoped it might soften her). She 
said she was very glad, and that she 
hoped she might never, never, never see 
me again. And just then along came 
Simmons (it was his dance), and you 
should have seen her smile on him—it 
was enough to drive us both crazy, but 
in different ways. 

I hung around for some time, hoping 
she would relent; but she never even 
looked in my direction, and when my 
turn came on her dancing-card she 
sailed across the room to where I was 
standing, leaning on Simmons’s arm and 
smiling radiantly (of course the jacka- 
napes was grinning from ear to ear). 
Then, keeping her eyes on a point on 
the wall above my head, she said she 
hoped I would excuse her; it was 
my dance, but she was tired—her car- 
riage was waiting. Of course I could 
only bow, and then I sent you that 
‘gram and sailed next day on the Um- 
bria. I had a confoundedly wretched 
voyage as you may imagine, but at least 
it was better than knocking around 
town trying not to look miserable, and 
hoping and yet fearing to meet her. 





Now I hope you have not been laugh- 
ing, for you don’t know how this has 
darkened my whole life. I shall never 
look at things in just the same way 
again. I feel old, Jim, and positively 
I can’t eat! that is, not as I did in 
camp last summer. I don’t dare write 
any more, as I want this to go by to- 
morrow’s steamer, with one to Lucy, 
which will explain what I want you 
both to do for me. I wonder if it is 
perfectly hopeless. She said she de- 
spised me. Think of it! My Eleanor! 

Yours, in a pretty low state of mind, 

Epear. 


Don’t worry about me too much, old 
fellow. I shan’t do anything desperate, 
at least not till I hear from you and 
Lucy. 


The same, to Mrs. James Redmond, 
Lenox, Mass., U.S, A. 


Lonpon, 9th June. 

Dearest AND Best or Sisters: Of 
course you have guessed long ago why 
I scuttled off as I did without even say- 
ing good-by. Dear old Lu! you have 
helped me out of a good many scrapes, 
but I fear that even you can’t help me 
much now. However, I want you to 
try. First read my letter to Jim (I have 
not time to write two full explanations, 
because this must go by the steamer to- 
morrow), and then I will explain what I 
want you to do. 

I see by a New York paper that Elea- 
nor is to visit the Trowbridges at Lenox 
the middle of June (this will reach you 
on the seventeenth). Of course you 
will be asked over there, probably to 
dinner, and of course you will meet 
Eleanor. Now what I want you and 
Jim to do is this: I want you, in some 
way, to lug me into the conversation 
at dinner, and say that you are very 
anxious about me, as Iam very ill in 
London—you might suggest brain fever, 
or something romantic like that. Of 
course you will say you cannot tell a 
lie, even for me, but I swear this will 
be no lie, for if my present feverish 
condition continues I shall be delirious 
long before this reaches you. 

Now then, when you have fired your 
bomb, watch Eleanor, and tell Jim to 
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do the same. If she should faint—but 
of course she won't do that—or turn 
pale, or display any nervousness, let me 
know at once and I will come home by 
the first steamer. But mind you both 
write me exactly how she acts. I would 
rather know the worst than to be in 
this suspense. 
Epaar. 


Remember if there is the slightest 
hope I will return at once. 


James Redmond to Edgar Loutrell, Lon- 
don. 
Lenox, Mass., June 21st. 

Dear Otp Boy: If it were possible I 
should sail to-day for London, but as I 
can’t get off I must write. You said the 
worst would be better than suspense, so 
here goes, and don’t think me a brute 
for telling you the truth. I am honestly 
convinced that Eleanor Durham does 
not love you, and I fear she is very 
deeply interested in Simmons, who is 
stopping at the Trowbridges. Of course 
they would naturally do all they could 
to help Simmons, as he has money. 

Judge for yourself. 

We went to the dinner, which was 
rather an informal affair, and luckily 
Eieanor and Lucy were placed, one on 
each side of Trowbridge, and therefore 
directly facing each other. I also sat 
where I could see Eleanor, and Ill be 
cussed if I wasn’t so nervous that I could 
scarcely eat. We were well on toward 
the third course when Eleanor leaned 
across the table (I never saw her so 
sparkling and bubbling over with high 
spirits) and made some laughing remark 
to Lucy. And then Lu got in her shot. 
She looked Eleanor steadily in the eye, 
and said, very slowly and distinctly : 
“T don’t suppose you know, Miss Dur- 
ham, that my brother Edgar is very ill 
indeed in London ¥ 





Just at that moment Eleanor dropped 
It was quite accidental, for I 


her fan. 
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was watching her closely and she showed 
not the least sign of nervousness. She 
stooped very deliberately and picked it 
up before she replied. “Ah!” she said, 
with cold politeness, “I am so very 
sorry, it is so disagreeable to be ill 
away from home.” And then she went 
on to give a very amusing account of 
an experience she had had with a Ger- 
man doctor in Heidelberg. She kept 
the whole table in roars of laughter 
during the rest of dinner. 

My dear boy, that girl has no heart, 
and you must excuse me for saying that 
I congratulate you on your escape. Try 
not to think any more about her, and 
I would advise a little run on the Con- 
tinent. Perhaps Lucy and I may join 
you in Switzerland in August. While 
you are in London I wish you would try 
to see Boker about that cotton-seed 
scheme; he was talking of going into it 
last April. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ji. 


When Mr. James Redmond had 
signed and folded this important docu- 
ment he took it to his wife’s room. 
“Lucy, my dear,” he said, “I have 
written my letter to Edgar, and I 
thought perhaps yours would be ready 
to go by the same mail.” Mrs. Red- 
mond held out her hand for the letter 
with a little enigmatical smile. ‘ What 
have you written?” she asked. 

“ Written!” said Mr. Redmond, “ why 
what could I write! I tried to break it 
to him as gently as possible, but I guess 
you know how to do that better than 
I. Do you mind letting me see your 
letter ?” 

“T have not written,” said Mrs. Red- 
mund. “I have cabled to Edgar 2 

“What! sent such a message by 
cable! it was brutal. What on earth 
did you say?” 

“What did I say?” repeated Mrs. 
Redmond, slowly, “I said: Come home 
at once.” 
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CLINTON 


A STORY OF LIFE IN 


PLACE 


MIDDLE NEW YORK 


By Frances Aymar Mathews 


A quaint corner, sir ? 


Aye, marry, and a bit of curious comedy. 


N the north side of Clinton Place, 
not too far from Broadway, 
there is a row of balconied brick 

houses, the balconies hooded by slant- 
wise roofs, and these cumbered with 
much ornamental iron-work. 

Some of the houses in the row are 
dingy, dirty, forlorn, and thick-win- 
dowed ; occasionally there is one dis- 
tinguished from its neighbors by the 
absence of the iron-fangled veranda, with 
its darksome hood, which has been dis- 
placed for a modern vestibule, with all 
the paraphernalia of brass knobs, hinges, 
and escutcheons on its outer doors of 
swinging plate-glass—this the outcome 
of some person of wealth taking up his 
abode here in deference to either family 
tradition or association. 

Yet that which strikes the student of 
local color hereabouts is neither the 
smartness of the rich man’s abode nor 
the supreme dinginess of the poor one’s, 
but the cheerful, and, so to speak, breezy, 
gayety of the house next to the last to- 
ward the west. 

The old portico is intact, but bright- 
ened by blue and white striped awnings, 
with red scalloped borders, these also 
flapping in the June air at all the thir- 
teen windows of its front. The stoop 
and sidewalk are clean; neat muslin 
curtains flutter in and out under the 
awnings ; the front door stands open in- 
vitingly ; but, as one enters, one may 
read the silver side-sign thus— 


Ivattan Horet, 
By Giovanni Mazzo.uent. 
RESTAURANT. 


In the marbled hallway there is a 
small desk, accommodating a glass case 
full of cigars, from the five-cent domes- 
tics up to the quarter-of-a-dollar Reinas ; 
and behind the desk sits, or usually 





stands, the excellent host himself, a 
plump, portentous personage, with a 
commendably ready smile and a posi- 
tive genius for the superintendence of 
such dishes as maccaroni d@ la Napoli- 
taine, poulet a la Marengo, and omelette 
soufflée a la fromage. 

Across the hall from the signor’s desk 
spread open the double doors of the 
dining-room, with its array of small 
tables, shining glass and silver, and its 
own small desk at the rear end, where 
the Signora Mazzoleni receives the equiv- 
alent for breakfasts and dinners, makes 
change, and with two sharp eyes keeps 
the four waiters up to the proper pitch 
of civility and attention to both the 
regular guests of the house and to such 
vasual persons as, lured by the fame of 
her excellent husband’s ménus, seek the 
comfort of the same. 

The season being now at June, and 
the Exposition having depleted the 
usual natural sources of Signor Mazzo- 
leni’s income at this time of the year, it 
had been with the most accentuated 
hospitality that, only a week ago, he and 
his ample spouse had welcomed to their 
entire second floor a party of three. 

The hotel register displayed these to 
be “the Professor von Bommelcamp, 
Madame von Bommelcamp, and Miss 
Brown, from Belgium.” 

They brought with them, presumably 
direct from Belgium, four very large 
trunks, a huge packing-box of immense 
weight, a canary, a sewing-machine, a 
piano, a hamper of books, a tall lamp, 
and a quantity of very striking oil paint- 
ings. 

The cheer and warmth that this array 
of luggage carried to the unified hearts 
of the Signor and the Signora Mazzo- 
leni, accustomed as they were to the 
hand-satchel, or, at most, the valise and 
the steamer-tr ink, can be better fancied 
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than figured ; and not only did it con- 
vey a thrill of delight to the master and 
mistress, but this ecstasy descended 
thence to the four waiters, Bartolo, Nic- 
colo, Errico, and Franco; to the cham- 
bermaid, Mary Flynn ; to the chef, Mas- 
ter Cherubini ; and to the dish-washer, 
little Anuccia, with the nut- brown 
eyes, that shone even in the grimy, 
smoky recesses of the back kitchen, and 
shone, too, through the 
tears that welled up 
when gravied platters 
slipped smashing to the 
floor through her little, 
brown fingers, thus rob- 
bing her wages of a fine. 

It may, too, be as- 
serted with truth that 
if the arrival at the Ho- 
tel Mazzoleni of the 
Professor von Bommel- 
camp and his party did 
not produce a corre- 
sponding elation of 
spirits among their fel- 
low-guests with that of 
the proprietor of this 
excellent little hostelry, 
it certainly caused the 
French dancer and his 
wife, on the third floor 
back, some moments of 
curiosity and a tremor 
of fear lest this un- 
wonted amount of be- 
longings portended a 
fresh rival in the terp- 
sichorean field ; and it 
cannot be denied that 
it evoked sighs of envy 
from the Italian bank- 
er’s wife and daughter 
in the third floor front, 
albeit the husband and 
father of these pooh-poohed the incur- 
sion with unflinching zeal, and early in 
the engagement pronounced the Pro- 
fessor von Bommelcamp nothing if not 
a puff of wind. 

“To-day he is here, yes; but to-mor- 
row— Eh, well; we shall see !” 

The contortionist, who shared his 
apartment on the fourth floor with a 
gentleman of the orchestra, had no 
opinion to offer, until the professor 
nearly took his breath away one morn- 
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Miss Brown was tall and white. 











ing by inviting him to a cigar, and 
thereafter he pronounced him “a gen- 
tleman right through.” 

The shop-girls, also au quatriéme, 
voted the professor “ real elegant” from 
the start, a species of encomium super- 
induced, it is believed, by that gentle- 
man’s conciliatory habit of looking at 
them in a respectfully admiring “ do-it- 
if-I-dared ” way, as they passed him go- 
ing in or out. 

What the young man, 
the mysterious young 
man, also harbored on 
the top story, thought 
of Professor von Bom- 
meleamp none of his 
fellow - boarders knew. 
He had scanned the trio 
in that unerring and yet 
careless fashion which 
marked him a man of 
the world as soon as 
they had appeared in 
the dining - room, and 
Bartolo, who had once 
been employed in the 
chorus of the opera at 
Turin, and whose ideals 
were quite morbidly ro- 
mantic, had not failed 
to observe that the 
glances of Mr. North— 
enjoying the sobriquet 
of “The Mysterious 
One,” because, resisting 
both the ingenious sal- 
lies of Signor Mazzoleni 
and the blandishments 
of the Signora, he had 
thus far preserved in- 
tact the sources of that 
income which permitted 
him to pay promptly for 
the hospitalities he en- 
joyed beneath (literally) their roof— 
that Mr. North’s glances then, travelled 
often and interestedly to the face of 
Miss*Brown. 

Miss Brown was probably nineteen ; 
she was tall, and white, except for her 
full, pretty lips, which were scarlet with 
young and abounding blood ; she had 
deep gray eyes and dark-brown, pretty 
hair; she appeared nervous and con- 
strained, and although never failing to 
laugh at the Professor’s jests, she yet 
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did not conceal (at least from the keen- 
eyed Mr. North) a certain faint curl of 
the upper lip, a certain curious quiver 
of the white eye-lids, when the amiable 
Professor chanced to be looking into his 
well-filled plate. 

It was evident, through one of those 
subtleties of nature, that Miss Brown 
was the younger sister of Madame von 
Bommelcamp ; although perhaps no two 
women were ever made more dissimilar, 
yet the same parentage stood revealed 
in each. It was something like this: in 
Madame von Bommelcamp one saw all 
the possibilities of the lower plane of 
both sisters in full play ; while in Miss 
Brown it seemed as if the higher part 
stood triumphant, if perhaps tempora- 
rily hampered by circumstances, in the 
form—saving his plausible presence—of 
the excellent Professor, her brother-in- 
law. 

This gentleman, after enduring for a 
week the scrutiny of the public dining- 
room, decided that a move in another 
direction must be taken, and for reasons 
of his own, held a conclave with the 
Signor, which resulted in a more aris- 
tocratic seclusion for the Professor’s 
meals, an accession of income for the 
Signor, and an added sense of impor- 
tance in the eyes of the onlookers, which 
tended not a little to the Professor’s 
well-being and the success of his more 
intimate affairs. 

The extension, hitherto relegated to 
the use of Bartolo, Niccolo, Franco, and 
Errico in seeking such repose as they 
could obtain amid a conglomeration of 
old furniture, old clothes, pots, pans, 
kettles, papers, and general débris, was 
rescued from these purposes, cleansed, 
furbished, and its many windows made 
to shine, while the wistaria in the yard 
spread curtains of shadow and sent 
dancing shiver of leaves and tendrils all 
over the snowy cloth upon the Profes- 
sor’s private table as it awaited, in great 
array of fancy folded napkins, piled-up 
oranges and bananas, cracked ice, and 
lettuce greenery, the appearance of the 
distinguished boarders. 

The Banker’s wife and daughter mean- 
time caught the sound of arrested car- 
riage wheels before the very door, and 
flew, the one with her mouth full of hair- 
pins, the other clutching a shawl over 
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the airy dishabille of a late June after- 
noon, to the window, to behold an open 
landau with two sleek horses and a liv- 
eried coachman standing in front of the 
Hotel Mazzoleni. 

Now carriages had been known to 
block this path ere to-day, but they had 
always been merely sad-looking one- 
horse cabs, stuffed with miscellaneous 
luggage and a traveller, shabby and 
dusty, struggling within the same as he 
mastered, or was mastered by, the com- 
bined and rather irresistible forces of 
the English language and the American 
cabman. But here stood a veritable 
pleasure carriage, and in it—nay, now 
descending—was the Professor, assisting 
Madame von Bommelcamp to alight, and 
also Miss Brown. 

And what toilets ! 

The Banker's wife and daughter heaved 
sighs to heaven of commingled admira- 
tion and despair, as they watched the 
Professor's wife flitting airily up the 
steps. Madame von Bommelcamp was 
indeed admirable — lithe, svelt, of the 
age of twenty-eight, perhaps, and with 
all the advantages which foreign resi- 
dence can confer. 

The Banker's wife ard daughter re- 
turned languidly to their hair-pins and 
curling- tongs. Not for them, alas! 
were such extravagances. The Banker, 
in his little office in Centre Street, it is 
true, was a miniature lordling of finance 
in the regards of his fellow-countrymen ; 
but with eighteen thousand dollars of 
capital, even, one cannot drive out in 
style, dress as a princess, and indulge 
in the private dining-room. 

When this estimable lady and her off- 
spring had essayed to return the flatter- 
ing notice of the Professor and his fam- 
ily, the Banker had sworn roundly that 
such proceedings must at once be dis- 
continued, and too 

Hark! The footstep of Niccolo on 
the staircase along the corridor, a rap 
upon the door. The Banker’s daughter, 
still immersed in the protective shawl, 
peeps out to receive from her compatriot 
a note, scented, crested, addressed to 
them all. 

The Banker’s wife tears it open just 
as the Banker himself comes in from his 
business. It is an invitation to dinner 
for this evening, for the Banker and “his 
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honorable family,” from the Professor 
and Madame von Bommelcamp. 

“To dinner,” and in the private din- 
ing-room! Now the Banker may hang 
his head in shame, and no longer say 
wicked things of these delightful peo- 
dle. 

, Which is true ; the Banker confesses 
that a private dinner for three, at the 
Hotel Mazzoleni, even, is not a matter 
to trifle with the pocket of the host ; 
and, after all, it is the pocket that tells 


always the story. Yes. “Go?” Cer- 
tainly. 
But no. It cannot be. The Banker's 


family have no garments fit in the least 
for such a festival. 

Notwithstanding some tears and some 
of those domestic infelicitations not un- 
common under similar circumstances in 
the families of all nations, the Banker 
is squeezed into his evening clothes, not 
worn since last September, at the na- 
tional holiday picnic at Jones’s Wood, 
his gold chain is stretched across his 
chest, his necktie adjusted, his gloves 
and hat pressed into his hand, and at 
the hour of six-twenty-five, watched by 
these proud and devoted ladies, he de- 
scends the flights of stairs in the dark- 
ness to emerge at last into the radiant 
splendor of the private dining-room of 
Professor von Bommelcamp. 

To make some reasonable excuse for 
his appearance without his wife and 
daughter is the occupation of but a mo- 
ment, and although accepted by Madame 
von Bommeleamp with courtesy, is at 
once surmounted by her insistence that 
so long as the ladies are to be at home 
this evening, they must join the party 
later in her little sitting-room. 

The Banker finds himself presently at 
the right hand of his hostess, while the 
only other guest is Mr. North. 

It must be remembered that this 
worthy man of affairs discovers no dif- 
ficulties of etiquette in thus dining with 
comparative strangers or in accepting 
hospitality at such short notice. Eleven 
years ago the Banker had served with 
alacrity and good sense as a waiter in the 
restaurant kept by his brother-in-law in 
Rome, whence, having accumulated two 
hundred dollars, and accompanied by 
his family, he emigrated to New York 
and presently was able, through a lucky 


adventure with cards, to set up as a 
financial agent, and anon as a fully 
fledged banker, among his fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

The Banker, it may be perceived, was 
not proud; on the contrary he was 
fond of recalling the days of his youth. 
Indeed, Franco, the waiter, who resem- 
bled a bandit, had once been a confrére 
of his, and his place in the Hotel Maz- 
zoleni had been secured for him on his 
arrival in America by the good offices of 
the Banker. 

Franco, in addition to his duties in 
the dining-room, performed the menial 
task of polishing boots; and in this 
capacity he had that very morning come 
in contact with the Professor. The 
Professor, always friendly with every- 
one, had entered into conversation 
with Franco, the result of which was 
described by Franco, a half hour later, 
to Nuccia, sweeping up the area, while he 
sifted the cinders, as follows: That, as 
the Professor had indeed been accus- 
tomed to dine always last winter in Rome 
atthe restaurant of the Banker’s brother- 
in-law, who was a very dear friend of 
his, on account of this timely discovery 
the Professor that very day would invite 
the Banker and his family to dine with 
him for the inauguration of the new 
salle-d-manger. 

The Professor’s version of these facts 
differed slightly from that of Franco; 
for, the door once tightly closed on the 
latter's burly figure, Professor von 
Bommelcamp had entered the sitting- 
room and standing in a favorite and 
oratorical attitude between the folding- 
doors, had said, “ Peggy, I’ve got it at 
last !” 

At which remark Madame von Bom- 
melcamp and her sister, Miss Brown, 
had both looked up, the one from pick- 
ing out a prize-puzzle, the other from 
a book. 

*‘Have you, John? 
his wife, “ what is it?” 

“The bandit-waiter has just told me, 
although I'll wager a quarter he’d swear 
Td told it to him, that our interesting 
acquaintance, the Banker, has a brother- 
in-law named Allegretti, who keeps a 
restaurant in Rome.” 

The Professor at this point executes 
what may be termed a fandango de tri- 


Well,” queried 
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The Professor executes a fandango de triomphe. 


omphe in the middle of the floor, bring- 
ing up on one leg with a thump and 
with a joyous wink of his left eye. 

“Peggy!” cries he; “ Mary, you too, 
my dear ”—this to Miss Brown, who 
now lays down her book with an obe- 
dient, if resigned, air. 

“Peggy, do not forget that we were in 
Rome last winter ; we took our meals 
at the restaurant of Signor Allegretti ; 
we were his firm friends ; we owe him 
the return of many courtesies, which it 
will be our pleasure to heap upon the 
Banker and his family ; we will have 
them down to dine to-night and tell 
them of our dear excellent friend, Sig- 
nor Allegretti, in Rome ; they will ex- 
claim at the name; explanations will 
follow; good-fellowship will succeed ; 
confidence is begotten—and leave the 
rest to me. I shall work the old racket 
with possibly a few variations accord- 
ing to circumstances, and I think will 
be in for at least ten thousand ! ” 

The Professor thrust his hands in 


his pockets and crossed to the mautel, 
where he struck a match and lighted a 
cigar. 

Madame von Bommelcamp laid the 
prize-puzzle carefully one side and sur- 
veyed her lord. 

“ John,” she exclaimed, “how clever 
you are!” 

The Professor laughed ; he was used to 
the encomiums of his wife ; in the line 
which he pursued he really deserved 
them, for the Professor was a genius on 
the wrong track, but still a genius. 

“But,” added Madame von Bommel- 
camp, seriously, “I must confess that I 
am a little in doubt as to that Mr. 
North.” 

“Mary must clear up that doubt,” 
replies her brother-in-law, decisively. 
“ What have you done with him, Moll, 
anyhow? Who is he? What is he?” 
And the Professor turns an abrupt, hard 
face toward the crimsoning girl. 

“T don’t know,” she falters. 

“Time you did, then,” the man says, 
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sharply. “I hope I haven’t brought 
you up in luxury, shown you the whole 
of Europe and South America, taken 
you when you were a child of nine right 
out of the jaws of the poor-house up 
there in South Village when your 
mother and father died, to have you 
turn out good for nothing to me now 
in my profession !” 

Miss Brown picked up her volume 
again, and turned the cover open in a 
nervous way. 

“‘T wish,” she said, almost under her 
breath, “that you and sister Peggy had 
given me an education, John ; and then 
I could have taken care of myself, and 
not been a burden to you like I am.” 

The Professor whistled a long, stiff 
measure. Madame von Bommelcamp 
stuck out her foot, and gazed admir- 
ingly at the pointed patent-leather toe 
of her shoe. The Professor crossed 
over to Miss Brown, stooped down, and 
looked at her. 

“Mary,” he saic, “don’t let me see 
your Puritan ancestors cropping out in 
you again. Science has abolished all 
those ridiculous prejudices which you 
unfortunately inherit. Society has taken 
a double backward somersault past the 
era of the Pilgrim fathers, my child, 
and ‘might is right’ is as true to-day 
as it was in the Middle Ages. Bah!” 
cries the man, pitching his half-smoked 
weed into the empty grate. “ My fore- 
fathers were Puritans, too; my father 
tilled his own soil, and gave me a col- 
lege education. I tried teaching, and 
starved ; I tried clerking, and froze; I 
tried killing myself, and the mill-pond 
wasn’t deep enough”—at which point the 
Professor was uttering a truism, the ap- 
positeness of which he scarcely dreamed. 
“Then I tried doing what I could, 
and with my knowledge of metals and 
chemicals—well——” 

Professor von Bommelcamp now took 
an airy turn, with a whisk of his coat- 
skirts, up the room and down again. 

“T manage to keep Peggy and you 
and myself in sealskin coats, velvet 
gowns, and dinners of six courses, eh, 
don’t I?” 

Mary Brown nodded her head slowly. 

Very soon after they went to drive in 
the open landau, and the dinner pres- 
ently followed. 
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During the progress of this meal it 
fell out as the Professor had planned, 
and by the time that the egg - plant 
stuffed with tomatoes, onions, macca- 
roni, and cheese, fresh from the very 
hand of Signor Mazzoleni himself, was 
quivering on the forks of the company, 
the Banker was revelling in the delighi- 
ful knowledge that he was partaking of 
the still more delightful hospitality of 
an oid and valued friend of his estimable 
brother-in-law, the Signor Allegretti of 
Rome. 

What reminiscences were indulged in 
as the Banker, warm and rosy through 
his swarth, with copious draughts of the 
red wine of his native land, and the Pro- 
fessor, ruddy with that tense of excite- 
ment induced by the successful working 
out of a problem, talked over and over 
the excellencies of the aforesaid Signor 
Allegretti of Rome and the thoroughly 
appetizing quality of his restaurant! 
How deftly the Professor extracted in- 
formation one minute to serve it up as 
personal recollection the next, was not 
even suspected by the Banker, but it is 
possible that Mr. North, being observant 
and reticent, had noticed this play of 
ingratiating acquaintanceship. In any 
event, he kept his ideas to himself, and 
devoted his eyes and whatever conversa- 
tion he had to Miss Brown. 

When at last, the board cleared, save 
for the strewings of nut-shells, the 
demi-tasses, the cheese, and the cordials ; 
when the Signor, and even also the 
Signora, Mazzoleni stood obsequiously 
in the hall; when Bartolo, Niccolo, Er- 
rico, and Franco lingered a bit to see 
the exit, as Professor von Bommelcamp, 
with a tip to Franco, ushered out the 
honored guest, on whose arm now hung 
Madame von Bommelcamp, and Mr. 
North and Miss Brown; when all the 
gas-jets save one were put out in the 
new salle @ manger ; yet above, au deux- 
iéme, what gayety there was ! 

The ladies from the third floor—per- 
suaded by their husband and father, 
overflowing with succulent viands and 
sweeter reminiscences as he was, into 
inaking it a matter of fortunate duty to 
don their best, whatever it was, and 
come down-—had succumbed, nothing 
loath, to the prospect of this taste of the 
social Elysium. 
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What life! What mirth! The heart 
of the Banker’s daughter throbbed with 
excitement as she heard the tinkle and 
clatter of the piano, the shrill shrieking 
of the canary-bird, the voices, the laugh- 
ter; and in another second she and her 
mamma, all smiles, stood in the midst of 
this beautiful whirl, with the Professor 
bending low over their hands, with the 
pale young lady saying pleasant things 
to them, with the tall young gentleman 
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It was calm and a little deprecatory. 

There was an infinitesimal pause, 
and then Madame von Bommelcamp 
spoke. 

“ Dear signor,” she said to the Bank- 
er, “you must not be offended, but 
my husband—indeed, both of us are 
New Englanders. We were brought up 
very strictly, and you will forgive us 
I am sure, but we never play cards.” 

Mr. North’s eyes fell, and the Banker 
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The Professor bending low over their hands. 


looking at them with, alas! those lovely 
cold eyes of his that shone, thought the 
Banker’s daughter, like the stars, and at 
much the same distance. 

The Banker, having done praising the 
exquisite playing of madame, now pro- 
posed a game of cards—what so inno- 
cent, so delightful? What said the 
dear friends of his brother-in-law, Sig- 
nor Allegretti of Rome, to vingt-et-un ? 

Mr. North, sitting quietly near the 
two young ladies without moving a 
muscle of his head, still contrived to 
place his eyes in proper focus for tak- 
ing in the countenance of the host. 





was profuse in his apologies, and the 
gap was immediately filled by Madame 
von Bommelcamp with a lively waltz 
on the piano, attended by the canary- 
bird as a matter of course. 

Why should the young people not 
enjoy a little dance ? 

The Banker’s daughter flushed at the 
proposition, but Miss Brown, with a 
curiously haughty manner, at once found 
the room both too warm and too small. 

“T only wish I could dance, signor- 
ina,” said the Professor, gazing down 
into the rich-hued face ; “ but, unfort- 
unately, my education was neglected in 
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that particular. - Iwak brought up in a 
plain way, sir,” turning to the Banker. 

“Yes,” echoed madame, “we are 
plain people, signora,” laying a jewelled 
hand on top of the Banker's wife’s 
plump fingers. “I used to iron my 
husband’s shirts while he studied and 
read in the long winter evenings when 
he was preparing for his great discoy- 
eries. Ah! you do not know,” con- 
tinued the lady, “how very poor we 
were in those early days. I did all the 
work of our little household in Ver- 
mont, and I was proud to do it! ” 

And thus how easily the staircase 
leading from the second to the third 
floor was swept away; how even the 
pleasure-carriage and the private din- 
ing-room vanished beneath this magi- 
cal stroke; and how at once there arose 
such accentuated friendliness in the 
hearts of the Banker and his family 
toward the friends of the relation in 
Rome! 

“T think, madame, that all our New 
England women are proud of their 
housewifely talents ; don’t you?” This 
was said by Mr. North, who, to tell the 
truth, was not a little puzzled at this 
juncture, by the turn of the talk. 

Madame von Bommelcamp opened 
her mouth to answer, but she was not 
allowed ; the Professor strode. across to 
Mr. North and, standing before him, put 
out his hand. 

“Sir,” said he, “I’ve always liked you 
from the start ; now more than ever since 
you say ‘our New England.’ You are 
a New England maz, sir, are you not?” 

“T am,” Mr. North says. 

“So am I,” cries the Professor, shak- 
ing the younger man’s hand warmly, 
and thence turning to fairly beam upon 
the assembled company. 

“Tt is so pleasant,” continues he, 
while positive tears well in his small 
dark eyes, only to be brushed away 
with a remorseless handkerchief of the 
finest linen, “so pleasant to find one’s 
self among friends.” 

The Banker and his family both ap- 
plaud this remark in an audible, but 
unsyllabled, murmur, while Mr. North 
pulls down his cuffs and glances at Miss 
Brown. 

“T dare say,” continues the Professor, 
leaning against the mantel and survey- 
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ing thé group, “that you can hardly 
comprehend what it is to—us—to enjoy 
this taste of honest social life, away 
from the frivolities of the outer and 
greater world.” The Professor says 
these last words modestly and in a 
manner calculated to impress and yet 
not to wound the sensibilities of those 
of bis hearers unfamiliar with more 
riotous scenes. 

* You can hardly imagine what this 
evening is to me, when I recall the 
years of my early married life, the 
hardships, the trials, the privations—” 
At this point the Banker mops his 
brow, retrospecting sympathetically on 
his own Roman days, and the attic and 
maccaroni he then divided with the 
eleven other waiters in the restaurant of 
his brother-in-law, Signor Allegretti— 
“shared by my devoted wife without 
one murmur. Ah!—” The Professor 
heaves a sigh, which he proceeds to 
smother with a shrug and a wave of 
the hand. “I will not dwell on that 
painful time, but will rather recall its 
end, when at last, after months and years 
of toil and study and experiment, I 
finally realized the dream of my life, and 
thereafter was able to—pay my way as I 
went,” and the Professor broke into the 
genial laugh of the successful man stand- 
ing on the hearthstone which he himself 
has hewn out of the bosom of a per- 
chance reluctant earth. 

“Won't you tell us about your inven- 
tion, Professor?” asked Mr. North, in 
which beseechment he was joined in 
chorus by all, save, of course, madame 
and Miss Brown. 

The Professor dallied, hung back, 
looked down. 

The Banker urged, pleaded. 

Madame von Bommelcamp at last 
said, 

“John, my dear, tell our friends ; it 
may interest them. He is so modest,” 
she adds, “and so fearful of boring peo- 

le.” 
. A second chorus of remonstrance and 
admiration, and then the Professor, with 
that conciseness and fluency which had 
many times stood him in precisely simi- 
lar stead, spoke. 

“I cannot claim to have made an in- 
vention,” with a gentle inclination in 
the direction of Mr. North. “Mine is 
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merely a discovery. I am 
only a very ordinary metal- 
lurgist; the tools of my 
trade are all in that big box 
yonder.” Professor von 
Bommelcamp waves a white 
hand to the recess where the 
packing - case stands deftly 
draped with a camel’s-hair 
shawl. ‘ 

“Worth three thousand 
dollars,” murmurs madame 
sotto. voce, and yet sufficient- 
ly loud to be heard by the 
Banker’s wife, who thereat 
pricks up her ears. 

“My good fortune has 
been to discover by accident 
one of Nature’s secrets, and 
that is, that ordinary slag- 
iron contains a very consid- 
erable proportion of silver, 
or a metal so closely resem- 
bling silver, as to have deceived the 
greatest experts in Kurope, and to have 
stood the whole list of genuine silver 
tests. How? Ah, that is known to but 
three persons—myself, my wife, and my 
sister-in-law.” 

Open mouths and exclamations of 
wonder greet tle revelation of the man 
of science. 

“Permit me,” continues the Professor, 
taking from the shelf behind him an ex- 
quisite goblet of chased silver and pre- 
senting it to the Banker’s wife ; “ ma- 
dame, I beg of you to accept this little 
souvenir manufactured from my new 
metal, in memory of a most agreeable 
evening.” 

The Banker's ‘wife, the Banker him- 
self, and his pretty daughter all dis- 
claim their worthiness of such a princely 
gift, but this reluctance is speedily put 
to flight by Professor and Madame von 
Bommelcamp. 

The goblet was made of genuine sil- 
ver ; the Professor always travelled with 
one of the kind amid his belongings. 

“You are so good as to seem inter- 
ested,” continued the host, “ which em- 
boldens me to pursue a theme of which 
I never tire. My dear, will you show 
our friends those photos which the King 
and Queen of Belgium gave me ?” 

Madame von Bommelcamp, nothing 
loath, displays the pictures of sover- 
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‘Permit me,'' continues the Professor. 


eignty to the admiring gaze of the three 
guests, and then turning them over she 
points to the inscription on the back of 
each. 

It runs this way, 


“A M. le Baron von Bommelcamp 
de son ami Leopold, Roi des Belges. 
Laeken, 17 janvier 1891” 


with the substitution on the Queen’s 
portrait of her name for that of her 
august husband. 

They had been bought by the Pro- 
fessor for a franc a piece in Brussels and 
duly inscribed, the one by himself, the 
other by madame. 

“*Baron’ von Bommelcamp!” ex- 
claims Mr. North, as he inspects these 
royal treasures, while the Banker and 
his family are so overcome as to be at 
the point of rising, and bowing and 
courtesying before their noble enter- 
tainers. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure; I had almost 
forgotten that you were a baron, John,” 
cries madame lightly to her spouse. 
“His Majesty, the King of Belgium, con- 
ferred the title on account of the merit 
of the discovery, but my husband never 
uses it.” 

“No, no, no!” The Professor shakes 
his head. “Iam an American through 
and through. Plain ‘ Mr.’ will do well 
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enough for us; won't it, signor?” 
laughs he, clapping the Banker heartily 
on the back. 

At which exhibition of good feeling 
the amiable man and his family experi- 
ence a subsidence of awe and an in- 
crease of ease. 

“Too modest, too modest by half!” 
says Mr. North. “But, pray tell me, 
baron,” with a playful little smile at 
Miss Brown, which, as she feigns not 
to see it, is caught in the eclipse by the 
Banker’s daughter and treasured in her 
dreams that night, “tell me where 
are you developing this wonderful dis- 
covery? You have works, doubtless ; a 
foundry, manufactory, something? Be- 
cause, if they are hereabouts, I want 
permission to visit the place.” 

“At present,” the Professor replies, 
“the only two—factories, I suppose I 
may call them—are one at the village of 
Laeken, just out of Brussels, you remem- 
ber, and one at Hull, England.” 

“None here!” exclaims the Banker, 
excitedly. 

“ Er—not yet,” returns the Professor. 

“Ah, there will be, then?” queries 
Mr. North. 

The Professor thrusts his hands in 
his pockets and crosses the room in 
silence, looking down as might some 
hero newly crowned with laurel, listen- 
ing to the plaudits of the crowd. 

“Tl tell you,” says madame, softly, 
“for John never would. I think he 
stands in his own light, because he 
never will talk about his business in so- 
cial circles. The truthis—yes, my dear, 
I'm going to have my way for once,” 
this to the Professor, who waves a dep- 
recatory, not to say forbidding, five fin- 
gers at his lady. 

“The truth is that we are over here at 
the express invitation, request rather, 
of some of the most influential finan- 
ciers in this city, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a stock company for the de- 
velopment of the new metal and the 
manufacture of all sorts of articles from 
it.” 

“My dear,” the Professor says, taking 
a seat, “give us some more music and 
stop talking shop.” 

“T won't! There!” At which sally 
the company laugh, and eagerly beg 
the hostess to go on. 


“IT am proud of his success; I 
wouldn’t be an American woman if I 
were not, or any woman at all for that 
matter! And only to-day almost the 
last of the stock was taken up by George 
a ” 

“My love!” The Professor’s cambric 
handkerchief descends upon the lips of 
madame just in time not to prevent the 
Banker and Mr. North from understand- 
ing precisely to whom she referred. 

“Business is business, Peggy, and it 
is a breach of business to mention names 
yet awhile.” 

“Well,” answers madame a trifle 
abashed, “I didn’t mean to do any- 
thing wrong, John.” 

“Is there any of that stock left?” in- 
quires the Banker jocularly, and yet 
with the sincerity born of a keen eye to 
the main chance. 

“Yes,” chimes in Mr. North; “be- 
cause if there is, Professor, I speak for 
a slice!” 

“TI take what you got!” cries the 
Banker, still mirthfully, but with deci- 
sion. ‘I spoke first.” 

Miss Brown at this moment was ob- 
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When she drew in again she found him beside her. 





























served by Mr. North to move uneasily 
on the sofa, which she shared with the 
Banker’s daughter, to rise and go to the 
window, and, stooping, to lean far out 
under the awning. 

With an irresistible impulse Mr. 
North followed her, so that when she 
drew in again to the full flare of the 
gas-lights she found him beside her. 

He said nothing—nor did she—but 
their young eyes embraced in that cu- 
rious timid, meek, sweet, wonderful way 
in which the eyes of Adam and Eve, 
when they first met, must have done. 

Meantime the Professor, not unmind- 
ful of the juvenile episode at the case- 
ment, but putting it down on the credit 
side of his own account, now spoke 
slowly and with weighty precision. 

“No, sir; no, gentlemen,” for Mr. 
North now turns toward the group 
again, as does Miss Brown with a faint 
rose flush on her cheeks. 

“No friend of mine shall ever pur- 
chase through me one dollar’s worth of 
this stock. I value my friends too 
much to permit them to risk a cent in 
any enterprise of mine the outcome of 
which might by a ninety-ninth ill chance 
turn out adversely. No, no——” 

The noble earnestness of these re- 
marks is productive of just that state of 
mind in his hearers to which the discov- 
erer has aspired. , 

The Banker, being unhampered by 
any more absorbing passion, 1s indeed 
loud and vehement in his persuasions ; 
while the younger man, first flushed 
with the liquid of Mary Brown’s beau- 
tiful eyes, is less demonstrative and 
more willing to bide his time. 

“But I insist,” cries the excellent 
brother-in-law of Signor Allegretti, of 
Rome. “Itis, I am sure, not too kind 
to deprive those whom you honor by 
calling friends of the chances of making 
their fortune, eh? I appeal to ma- 
dame.” The Banker rises and stands 
before his hostess. 

He could not have appealed to a 
better person. 

“T really don’t see, John, why ”—Ma- 
dame’s sentences are liberally punctuat- 
ed by impressive waves of the hand and 
shakes of the head from her lord, but 
disregarding his marital signals for 
silence, she goes on: “why you will 
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not let the Signor have a few of those 
remaining shares. The shares are a 
hundred dollars each only of the pre- 
ferred stock, and how many are there 
left, John?” 

“T take ’em all,” says the Banker, 
throwing a glance of triumph over his 
shoulder to where Mr. North is surrep- 
titiously gazing at Miss Brown. 

The Professor shakes his head reso- 
lutely. 

“ Oh, pshaw !” exclaims madame, ris- 
ing and opening the desk opposite her. 
“T can easily find out for myself if you 
want to be disagreeable ; and,” she adds, 
mischievously, “if I make the sale I 
shall claim the commission.” 

“ Certainly—of course!” cries 
Banker, gleefully. 

“Let me see.” Madame von Bom- 
meleamp runs her eye down the foolscap 
sheet, the while murmuring to herself in 
this wise : 

“ « Russell Sage, fifty shares ; Washing- 
ton Connor, one hundred ; C. P. Hunt- 
ington, two hundred’—um.” As her in- 
dex finger glides the length of the page, 
the six Italian eyes watching her, the six 
Italian ears listening to her, the three 
Italian mouths gaping at her, all afford 
a most amusing panorama for the Pro- 
fessor, who with his ten finger-tips bal- 
anced against each other, gazes benevo- 
lently at the little woman who bears his 
name. 

“Ah!” she ejaculates. ‘“ Here it is. 
I’ve found out there are just fifty shares 
left, signor,” and madame lays down the 
paper and closes the desk. 

It is as well, for had quick, inquisitive 
eyes perused the page that hers had 
lately travelled, they might have found 
the list of the week’s washing a some- 
what startling kev to the array of prom- 
inent names so glibly reeled off by this 
most adequate lady. 

“T take ’em,” says the Banker. 
“ What you say, Professor, eh ?” 

The Professor preserves the propin- 
quity of his digits and slowly shakes 
his head. 

The Banker draws up a chair and 
seats himself insinuatingly close to his 
host, while his family watch him with 
breathless interest. 

To their excited vision, pleasure car- 
riages, rich gowns, and apartments au 
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deuxiéme now tremble in the balance of 
the great man’s dictum. 

“Come, I tell you,” coaxes the Banker, 
“if you go on to be so obstinate I think 
you are a Dutchman.” 

“You think that on account of my 
name,” the Professor blandly replies. 
“ But really, von Bommelcamp isn’t my 
name atall. No,” responding to the now 
arrested gaze of Mr. North. 

“No, my name is Camp, plain John 
Camp ; but when King Leopold desired 
to confer a patent of nobility on me he 
selected the name of von Bommelcamp, 
after having caused the clerks of the royal 
records to look up the ancestry of the 
Camps, as they found out that my Bel- 
gian forefathers were so called, and out 
of deference to his majesty (who is really 
a capital fellow) I have decided to retain 
the amended edition. My dear, a little 
music.” 

“ Business first, pleasure afterward,” 
urges the Banker, who absolutely sees 
a million slipping through his fingers. 
“T say, you let me have those shares. I 
give you a premium on ’em. Come.” 

Professor von Bommelcamp rises, and 
so does the Banker. He lays his two 
hands affectionately upon the Banker’s 
shoulders and gazes into the Banker’s 
pudgy countenance. 

“My dear signor,” he says, “if you 
are determined—well 4 

“ Aha!” laughs the Banker. 

“Aha! aha!” echo the Banker's 
family as they now behold the pleasure 
carriage driving up to the door. 

“Wait a moment—wait a moment,” 
continues the host. “I will not sell 
you a dollar’s worth of the stock until 
you have seen the experiment, held in 
your hands the proof of my discovery. 
I will do for you what I did for King 
Leopold, no more, no less, and then if 
you feel satisfied, well and good.” 





At this juncture, while the Banker 
and his family are standing before the 
Professor, there runs, inaptly it would 
seem, through the brain of Mr. North 
something that he has heard about the 
‘Doge of Venice wedding with the 
Adriatic,” but repulsing this base men- 
tal intrusion with ardor, he springs up 
and says : 

‘Am not I too, Professor, to have a 
peep at these mysteries? I confess, be- 
fore I put my money—the little I have 
—into the thing, I would like to see the 
charm work.” 

“T thought you would,” replied the 
Professor, quietly. ‘I am glad to see 
that, although a young man” — He 
glances paternally at Miss Brown as he 
speaks— “ You don’t lose your head 
under any circumstances. Certainly, 
sir, it is my wish that you and the sig- 
nora and the signorina should all be 
present. I will arrange the matter with 
Mazzoleni in some way for a fire.” 

“In the furnace, John; you remem- 
ber we had a fire in the furnace in the 
palace at Laeken when you made the 
demonstration for his majesty.” 

“In the furnace if possible,” assents 
the Professor. 

“And now ”—he speaks impressively 
— there is one thing I want to say to 
both of you gentleman : I am a stranger 
to you, a total stranger; I may be the 
greatest villain that walks. I beg that 
each of you will procure and bring his 
own specimen of slag-iron with him and 
put it in the crucible himself. Upon 
this J insist.” 

The Banker and his family are taking 
their enthusiastic leave. Mr. North turns 
to say good-night to Miss Brown ; she 
has left the room ; she left it when her 
esteemed brother-in-law was occupied 
in praising the mental equilibrium of 
Mr. North. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE IRONY OF FATE 
By Charles Battell Loomis 





CHARACTERS 


A Bottle of Black Ink. 
A Stationer. 
A Customer. 


Stationer’s store. Stationer awaiting a customer. Bolile 


of Black ink on a shelf. 








Borrie or Brack Inx. 


Within my crystal prison 

Impatiently I bide my time ; 

I'm but a gill of ink 

And yet how potent shall I be 

If but the right hand guide me. 

Held in my fluent blackness are great thoughts, 
Or laughter-making words, 

Or lover's plaints, 

Or songs to charm a world. 


Mayhap a realist may purchase me 

And then, alack! what bald and dreary truths, 
What dismal happ’nings, the seductive pen 
Shall draw from my roiled deeps. 


Or chance it an idealist take me hence 

And draw me out on paper in long lines 
That picture forth gay deeds 

Of courtly men, and women winsome. 

That would I like; to run in waving marks 
Across a virgin leaf— 

Creating clash of swords, 

The sound of drums, 

The neigh of horses, 

And the din of battle. 

Anon, as from the stylus, drop by drop, I fell 
To put upon the page some village festival, 
A rude yet handsome swain, 

A buxom maid, beautiful as the morning, 
And all their merry fellows would come forth 
From my Cimmerian darkness. 


Yet would I hate to lend mine aid 

Unto some stooping Dryasdust 

Who’d use my blood to preach in platitudes 
And soporific sermons make 

Of all my limpid blackness. 


Now but ’twould like me well 
If that some Romeo bought me, 
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And poured me out in verses to his love, 
And tore his hair, 

And beat his manly chest, 

The while he sought for similes original ; 
And then at last in spontaneity 

His pen would make me tell his lady-love 

That like twin stars he thought her beauteous eyes, 
And that her lips were coral and her teeth 

Were like—were like the pearls 

That ’venturous divers gain in ocean’s depths. 
Methinks Id run along 

Without the stylus’ aid and say 

There were no plagiarists 

Ere there were lovers—— 


Customer, entering. 


I wish to buy a bottle of your ink. 


STATIONER. 


What color do you want? 


CusToMER. 
I want it black; black as the ace of spades, 


Borriz, aside, joyfully. 
That surely spells my name. 


CusToMER. 


To-morrow I must balance up my books ; 
I purpose making statement of accounts. 


STATIONER. 
Here is a bottle suited to your needs. (Hands him Bottle.) 


Borie, wailing. 


I did not count to cut this figure small 

And figure his account. 

Begone great thoughts, 

Sweet songs, 

Heroic deeds. 

My blood shall furnish forth a bank clerk’s feast 
Of dull prosaic numerals. 

Oh, that I had the strength to break my bonds! 
Td give him such a bath 

That he would cry with Hamlet 

“°Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother,” 
And 





(Exit Customer with Bottle.) 


Courraln. 





















HUGH PIERPONT 


By Sigel Roush 


few friends ; I am not the least bit 

nervous, so speak plainly. Be- 
sides, I have my reasons for wishing 
to know the truth.” 

“Well, then, my dear fellow, your 
case is serious. The fact is 23 

“Bah! don’t mince matters, doctor. 
I have nothing in the world at stake ; 
life at best has never been particularly 
attractive; I have always been a ne’er- 
do-well ; I have contributed nothing to 
the good of humanity, and it’s only a 
question of time with all of us. With 
me the sooner the better. Now disa- 
buse your mind of any sentimental mis- 
givings—it’s business with me—how 
long have I to live?” 

‘Six weeks at most,” said the hospi- 
tal surgeon, firmly. He waited a mo- 
ment to note the effect of his words on 
the patient beforehim. The face of the 
doomed man expressed not the slightest 
trace of alarm. “The spinal cord is 
completely severed and there is not the 
slightest possibility of your  recov- 
ery,” the doctor continued, “and al- 
though you are in the full possession of 
your mental faculties and free from any 
physical pain, yet it is only a matter of 
a few weeks when the injury must un- 
der the circumstances prove fatal.” 

“Then there’s not the slightest 
chance ?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

This question being definitely set- 
tled, the patient seemed greatly reas- 
sured. He took on an expression of 
serene contentment as he replied: “ All 
right. I wanted to be perfectly sure. 
And now, doctor,” turning again to the 
surgeon, “if you will be kind enough 
to ask the nurse to bring me pen and 
paper, I'll be obliged to you. I have 
writing of some importance to do, and I 
wish to attend to it before I grow too 
weak.” 

Hugh Pierpont had been brought to 
the hospital a few days before with an 
injured back. He had fallen from the 
club window to the pavement. In the 
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descent an awning pole had struck him 
between the shoulders and driven the 
fifth dorsal vertebra abruptly from its 
fellows. Upon examination it was 
found that the spinal cord had been 
entirely severed. He was picked up 
conscious, but with the lower part of his 
body completely paralyzed. Hugh knew 
his injury was serious, and when the 
hospital surgeon came around on this 
particular morning, he determined to 
have the whole truth—not that he 
valued life or wished to prepare for 
death, but on account of a certain un- 
dertaking he had been considering, the 
outcome of which would be governed 
by the nature of the prognosis. Hav- 
ing learned, therefore, that his death 
was beyond doubt, he set about at once 
to execute his project. 

Hugh Pierpont was forty, a fine spec- 
imen of physical manhood, and for years 
had been a man about town. No one 
knew anything of his early life. A few 
liked him, more hated him. He took 
no trouble to make friends. He seemed 
to prefer enemies. He generally treated 
his associates with indifference. 

Now and then he made an exception. 
Henry Blackmore was one, The two 
men seemed devoted and were rarely 
out of each other’s company. When 
Henry was sentenced for manslaughter 
Hugh was half distracted with grief. 
He almost lost his mind brooding over 
the affair. He always protested that 
Henry was innocent—an opinion shared 
by many others, since the evidence was 
wholly circumstantial. Hugh’s enemies 
explained his depression over Henry’s 
sentence on the grounds that he (Hugh) 
knew enough about the murder to 
change matters completely. Hugh 
proved an alibi, it was true, but up to 
within a few minutes of the murder the 
two men had been seen together. Fur- 
thermore, it was known that the mur- 
dered man and Hugh had been enemies. 
There had been an open quarrel be- 
tween them in the early part of the very 
night on which the murder was com- 
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mitted. The tragedy, however, had 
occurred two years ago, and speculating 
as to the real murderer had given way 
to more recent topics. Hugh’s accident 
had revived the subject, and when it 
was given out that his injuries would 
prove fatal, the gossips shrugged their 
shoulders and looked mysteriously at 
each other. Could these same persons 
have known what was going on at the 
hospital, they would have been greatly 
edified. Especially since Hugh, after 
writing diligently for about two hours, 
asked to have a notary public sent to 
him. The limb of the law having 
arrived, Hugh produced a manuscript. 

“T wish to make affidavit to this doc- 
ument,” he said. 

“What is the nature of the instru- 
ment ?” the notary inquired. 

“That will be known in time. At 
present I wish te disclose the contents 
of these pages to no one. I only ask 
you to attest the signature.” 

The notary looked at the man curi- 
ously. 

“ Well, that can be managed,” he said 
after a moment, and selecting the nec- 
essary witnesses from the hospital staff, 
he soon had the notarial seal and the 
signatures affixed to the mysterious 
document. The business in hand be- 
ing over, he prepared to depart. 

‘“One more small favor, please,” said 
Hugh. 

The notary signified his attention. 

“Can I rely upon you to post this 
letter ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Its mission is important; you will 
not forget it ?” 

“Tt shall not leave my hand till it is 
safely deposited in the first letter-box.” 

“Thank you for the extra precaution.” 

As he carried the letter in his hand, 
the notary observed the address. It 
was directed to Mrs. Winter, the aunt 
of Henry Blackmore. 

Hugh placed the attested statement 
in a large envelope, carefully sealed it, 
and then had it deposited for safe keep- 
ing, with instructions that it be opened 
by the proper authorities after his death. 
He also bound the notary and witnesses 
to inviolate secrecy about the matter 
till the time designated for the reading 
of the ante-mortem statement. Having 
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completed this transaction, he seemed 
much relieved and, without complain- 
ing, lay patiently awaiting the end. 

During the five weeks preceding his 
death he expressed neither a regret nor 
a wish for life. When asked if he cared 
to have a minister, he replied, “No, I 
will die as I have lived. When I was 
whole and vigorous I reasoned about 
religion and lived according to my con- 
victions. I couldn’t accept orthodox 
religion then ; no more can I[now. I am 
willing to take my chances asIam. If 
I have blundered about the matter— 
Well, then my eternity will be a mis- 
take as has been most of my time. But 
Iam not alarmed. I feel sure that the 
change I am approaching must be for 
the better. Iask nothing more than an 
eternity of oblivion, to sleep forever on 
and on till time shall have been swal- 
lowed up by eternity. When the last 
trump is sounded, I hope Gabriel will 
pass my grave in silence and let my 
slumbers continue undisturbed. The 
pleasantest thought to me is complete 
annihilation. I ask but loss of identity 
in an eternal oblivion. No, I prefer no 
religious rites either before or after 
dissolution.” 

There was something uncanny in the 
deliberate way in which he discussed his 
approaching death. 

‘IT wonder how it will feel,” he said 
one morning to the attending surgeon ; 
“do you think there will be any suffer- 
ing?” 

He was told there would be none. 

“TI like that, for I hate scenes. I 
want to die peacefully, with no gasping 
for breath or death-agony contortions. 
I will just go out, won’t I, like a lamp, 
the oil of which has been all con- 
sumed ?” 

“ Yes, your vitality will gradually be- 
come exhausted.” 

Hugh looked curiously at his pale, 
bloodless hands. 

*‘Tt’s rather an interesting case, isn’t 
it? It’s almost possible for me to be 
present at my own funeral and to shed 
tears over my lifeless remains. The 
lower half of my body has been dead 
ever since my fall.” 


Hugh Pierpont and Henry Blackmore 
had long been the most devoted of 




















































friends. Yet they were very unlike. 
Hugh, as we have observed, was a man 
of fine physique. His eyes were dark, 
his hair curly, and his complexion of a 
peculiar ashen hue. One might have 
taken him to be a Spaniard, but for 
this unusual, dead-white pallor. He 
was always silent and reserved—sulky, 
even, at times. No one was more cor- 
dially hated by his numerous enemies, 
or thoroughly liked by his few friends. 
Henry Blackmore, on the contrary, was 
small of stature, a decided blond, with 
a rosy complexion, vivacious, cheerful, 
and a great favorite with everybody. 
He was also at least fifteen years 
younger than Pierpont. It was a 
strange friendship and often caused 
comment. Some advanced the theory 
of hypnotism to explain Hugh’s influ- 
ence over Henry. Dr. Dunbar, who was 
a crank on the subject, shared this 
opinion. 

“It’s unnatural,” he declared, one 
evening at the club. “ Pierpont exer- 
cises the same power over Blackmore 
that a serpent wields over a sparrow. I 
have often watched the pair with many 
misgivings. I sometimes believe Black- 
more loathes the man, and yet he seems 
completely under his power. I have 
thought at times I could discern a look 
of disgust on Henry’s face gradually 
change to one of hopeless despair, as he 
realized his utter inability to free him- 
self from the powerful influence. I 
knew ill would come of it, even before 
murder had been committed.” 

Few went so far as this. To the aver- 
age mind such a friendship appeared 
strange, since the two men were so very 
different in every way. 

“TI never believed Blackmore com- 
mitted the deed,” Dr. Dunbar continued, 
going back to the tragedy of two years 
ago. ‘ Pierpont and Blackmore left the 
club together on the night of the mur- 
der about midnight. I remember it 
very well. It was my birthday, the 
twelfth of February, and a beastly night 
it was, too. All day long there had 
been a cold, drizzling rain falling. This 
continued till nightfall, when the wind 
shifted, the mercury dropped and a 
heavy snow set in. It was fiendish. 
The streets were buried in slush and the 
atmosphere penetrated to the very bone. 
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Jenkins and Pierpont had quarrelled 
over a game of cards early in the even- 
ing. It resulted in the former’s with- 
drawing and leaving the club. There 
was something shady about Jenkins’s 
past, and rumor had it that he was 
shadowed by detectives.” 

“I believe Pierpont was concerned in 
the mystery,” put in Captain Dickinson. 
“It is my opinion the two men were 
both crooked and each knew enough of 
the other to wish him out of the way.” 

“Precisely,” added Dr. Dunbar. 
“That is my theory exactly, and if the 
truth of the murder were known—Well, 
I think those walls over there,” beckon- 
ing in the direction of the prison, “ con- 
tain at least one innocent man. You 
remember, it afterward came out that 
Pierpont knew all the time Jenkins 
wasn’t Jenkins at all, but the brother of 
Blackmore’s wife.” 

“ And so did Blackmore,” was Captain 
Dickinson’s rejoinder. 

“No,” put in Dr. Middleton, who had 
joined the group, “I don’t think Black- 
more had an idea as to Jenkins’s, or 
rather, as it afterward proved to be, 
Billy Edwards’s identity. You remem- 
ber Blackmore had never seen his wife’s 
people. Her family lived in the West. 
He married her while she was visiting 
here. Why should he have killed him, 
if he knew who he was ?” 

“That’s it, why did he? I for one 
don’t believe he did,” broke in Dr. Dun- 
bar, who was a firm believer in Black- 
more’s innocence. 

“ What the devil was Edwards skulk- 
ing around under an assumed name for, 
his sister not daring to disclose his 
identity, even to her husband?” added 
Captain Dickinson. 

“That will probably forever remain a 
mystery,” Dr. Middleton replied, “ since 
his death effectually stopped all proceed- 
ings against him. It seems, however, 
that he had always been a wayward char- 
acter, and it might have been anything 
—forgery, embezzlement, or even mur- 
der.” 

“ Whatever the charge, it was nol- 
prossed by a well-directed pistol ball,” 
added Captain Dickinson. ‘Let me 
see,” he continued, reminiscently, 
“what were the exact circumstances of 
the affair?” 
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“The police were attracted to Black- 
more’s house by a pistol shot,” Dr. 
Middleton replied. “They found Black- 
more and the murdered man in the 
front hall, his wife in the next room in 
hysterics. A pistol with one empty 
chamber was discovered lying on the 
floor. The glass in the front door was 
shattered. Blackmore was locked up 
and afterward sentenced for manslaugh- 
ter. That is about all there was to the 
affair.” 

* Pierpont,” added Dr. Dunbar, “ tes- 
tified that on the night of the murder, 
he, in company with Blackmore, left the 
club about midnight. Having reached 
a point opposite the latter’s residence, 
they stopped for a few parting words, 
when a light was observed in one of the 
front rooms. Blackmore remarked upon 
this, for it was then nearly one o'clock. 
Thinking his wife was ill, he was about 
to say good-night, when two figures ap- 
peared silhouetted against the drawn 
blind, one a woman, the other that of a 
man. For a moment the two men 
watched. The pair in the room were 
near the window, and every motion 
could be distinctly observed. The light 
and their position made everything as 
clear as day. In the pantomime thus 
unconsciously presented, the man 
seemed to be in a pleading attitude. At 
first the woman refused, then she seemed 
to waver. He held her hand in his and 
covered it with kisses. Pierpont testi- 
fied that, at this point, not wishing to 
be mixed up in what might prove to be 
a family brawl, he withdrew. Black- 
more swore that he, now being left alone, 
continued to watch the couple from his 
position across the street. He loved his 
wife dearly and heretofore a doubt as 
to her fidelity had never entered his 
mind, but now suspicion was madden- 
ing him. At length the wife seemed to 
yield and her supposed lover folded her 
in his arms and covered her lips with 
unholy kisses. At this juncture, Black- 
more maintains, he lost his reason and, 
frenzied with rage, rushed across the 
street, and remembers no more till he 
found himself in the custody of the 
police, He says he doesn’t remember 
having fired a shot. He even denies all 
knowledge of the pistol. Says he never 
carried one.” 





“Which was probably true,” was Dr. 
Dunbar’s rejoinder. “I don’t believe 
Blackmore ever owned a weapon.” 

“At any rate the pistol was there—a 
material fact that could not be satisfac- 
torily explained away,” said Captain 
Dickinson. 

“ Pierpont proved an alibi, you know,” 
said Dr. Middleton, “so I hardly think 
it possible that he was in any way con- 
nected with the affair. He was at the 
hotel, according to the clerk’s testimony, 
at least ten minutes before the tragedy 
occurred and was not out again that 
night. No, I think he had nothing to do 
with it whatever.” 

Dr. Dunbar shrugged his shoulders. 
He always thought Pierpont knew more 
of the murder of Billy Edwards than 
the man who was sentenced. 

“Tt was a sad blow to Blackmore's 
wife,” said Captain Dickinson after a 
pause. ‘She never recovered from the 
shock, and when her husband was sen- 
tenced, she broke down completely and 
lived only a few months.” 

“She always protested that her hus- 
band was innocent,” Dr. Dunbar added, 
“although she became hopelessly tan- 
gled about the pistol. Women should 
never be allowed to testify where their 
own interests are at stake. They’ll in- 
jure the case every time.” 

“She was not in the hall when the 
shot was fired and knew nothing about 
it,” said Dr. Middleton. ‘She admitted 
her husband once owned a pistol sim- 
ilar to the one found.” 

“As for me,” put in Captain Dickin- 
son, yawning, “I don’t know who mur- 
dered Billy Edwards, but I do know I’m 
sleepy. Gentlemen, I bid you all good- 
night.” 

Half an hour later the club lights 
were put out and the members scattered 
about the city to their various sleeping 
apartments. 


“T am just from the hospital,” said 
Dr. Middleton, with the air of a man 
who has something important to say ; 
he was the centre of attraction as soon 
as he made this announcement, for the 
death of Hugh Pierpont was daily ex- 
pected ; “‘and Pierpont has shuffled off.” 

He was plied with a dozen questions 
at once. 
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“ Yes,” he continued, in a general way, 
as he deliberately lighted a cigar and 
tossed the burnt match aside, “ pegged 
out about an hour ago.” Then, draw- 
ing a chair to the table around which 
his companions were seated, he con- 
tinued, as he blew the fragrant smoke 
of his fresh Havana toward the ceiling : 
‘“There’s a sensation in store, too, from 
what I hear at the hospital.” 

The interest waxed intense. Captain 
Dickinson laid aside his briar-root pipe. 
Dr. Dunbar threw away his cigar-stump, 
and both men leaned forward, eager to 
catch every word. 

“He left an ante-mortem statement” 
—Dr. Dunbar looked at Captain Dick- 
inson with an I-told-you-so expression 
—“regularly attested before a notary 
and in the presence of several wit- 
nesses.” Dr. Middleton paused and 
seemed to be in deep meditation. His 
listeners contemplated him with impa- 
tient curiosity. 

“Well,” finally queried Dr. Dunbar, 
“what is it? What's in the state- 
ment ?” 

“T don’t know ; no one does yet.” 

The two men looked disappointed. 

“ Not even the notary and witnesses?” 
asked Captain Dickinson. 

“No. These are the facts as I have 
them from the hospital surgeon : When 
Pierpont was given to understand he 
could not recover, he asked for writing 
material and consumed several hours in 
preparing some sort of a statement ; he 
then sent for a notary and made affi- 
davit to the document without revealing 
its contents. He left instructions to 
have the paper read after his death. I 
suppose we'll all know soon.” 

“ Well,” said Captain Dickinson, with 
unfeigned surprise, “this is interesting.” 

Dr. Dunbar said nothing, but looked 
exceedingly wise. He had always inti- 
mated that the wrong man had been 
sentenced for the murder of Billy 
Edwards, and, conscious now of his 
prophecy, and its probable fulfilment, 
he was congratulating himself upon his 
perspicacity. The news spread to other 
members and soon became the topic of 
general conversation. It was late before 
they ceased to make guesses as to the 
nature of the dead man’s affidavit—some 
one thing and some another. The con- 





sensus of opinion, however, was that in 
some way it concerned the murder of 
Billy Edwards. 

The death of Hugh Pierpont was an- 
nounced in the morning papers at some 
length, especial mention being made of 
the ante-mortem statement. Represen- 
tatives of the press had already endeav- 
ored to procure the contents of the doc- 
ument, but those into whose hands it 
had been delivered for safe keeping re- 
fused to break the seal until the de- 
ceased had received orderly burial. 
This occurred on the second day after 
his death, and then, in the presence of 
an attorney, several reporters, and a few 
of the dead man’s friends, the manu- 
script was opened and read. The even- 
ing papers, under sensational captions, 
printed the statement in full. It ran as 
follows : 


I am assured by the hospital surgeon that 
my injuries will soon prove fatal. Before I 
die I wish to do an act of justice, perhaps the 
only worthy act I have ever done. Ihave no 
desire to live. I am glad the end is so near. 
After I have concluded the matter in hand, I 
hope my dissolution will be speedy. Now to 
the point. I am the murderer of Billy Ed- 
wards. ‘Two years ago, on the night of the 
twelfth of February, I fired the shot that 
snuffed out the life of my deadly enemy. He 
had pursued me for years, for he was in the 
possession of information which, if disclosed, 
would land me in prison for life, if, indeed, 
I escaped the gallows. He used this knowl- 
edge to extort money from me. He himself 
was wanted for forgery, but I was at his 
mercy. On the night of the murder he de- 
manded $50 ; I refused him, and he swore he 
would deliver me into the hands of the law 
and then blow his own brains out. I knew he 
was weary of life and a desperate character. 
I feared he would carry out his threat. For 
weeks I had waited for an opportunity to get 
him out of the way, because his demands 
were growing heavy. He lived a fast life, 
and I saw he would reduce me to poverty and 
then, in all probability, betray me and end his 
own burdensome life. There was but one 
thing to do. I must get him out of the way. 

I had disclosed his identity to no one, for, 
as I say, I was in his power. I knew when 
he left the club he would go to his sister, 
Henry Blackmore’s wife. I also knew she 
had not revealed him to her husband. I pur- 
posely accompanied Blackmore to his home 
in the hope of meeting = 4 enemy, for the 
night was favorable to foul play. When we 
arrived opposite his house, I observed a light 
in one of the front rooms. Henry remarked 
with some surprise upon this, and wondered 
if his wife could be ill. He was just bidding 
me good-night when two figures appeare 
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outlined against the blind. Henry hesitated. 
I knew what was in his mind; then pretend- 
ing that I did not wish to intrude on what 
promised to be a domestic scandal, I with- 
drew. I knew it was Billy Edwards and that 
he was pleading for money, but, coward that 
I was, I allowed the poison to madden Black- 
more. I hoped he would meet and kill my 
deadly enemy. I saw him rush across the 
street and enter the house. I drew near and 
saw the men clinch in the hall. Like a flash 
I saw my opportunity to forever rid myself of 
my tormentor. I stepped in front of the door 
and when the struggling men came in range 
I fired the fatal shot. Immediately I dashed 
the weapon through the glass door and took 
to my heels. I was at my hotel in a few min- 
utes. The office was deserted except for the 
clerk, and he was fast asleep. The clock 
hung against the wall by the desk. It was a 
quarter past one; I turned it back to one, 
then roused the sleeping clerk. I asked fora 
telegram. There was none. ‘* No telegram,” 
I exclaimed, ‘‘ how is this ? for I expected a 
message before one o’clock.” This caused the 
clerk to consult the time. ‘‘It is just one 
now,” he said, and thus I was enabled to 
prove an alibi. Later, unobserved by the 
drowsy clerk, I turned the clock forward 
again to the right time. I knew suspicion 
would fall on me, since it was generally 
thought the murdered man was my enemy. 
That very night we had quarreled at the 
club. 

This is my last confession. I am perfectly 
rational and will take the necessary steps to 
render this statement legal. You may ask 
why aman of my depraved character should 
interest himself in a matter of justice. I an- 
swer, simply for the novelty of the thing. I 
have no feeling but contempt for the falsely 
imprisoned man. He was a weak, puerile 
creature, who amused me because I could use 
him as I wished. He had no will, no indi- 
viduality, no soul, when I chose to influence 
him. et I found a certain negative pleasure 
in wheedling him at will. People thought we 
were friends. Bah! I have no friends. I re- 
sent the imputation. He feared me, he even 
loathed me, but was powerless to free himself 
from my influence. I hated him, but 1 live 
on hate and his presence nourished me. I will 
free him because it will add to his misery. 
This is my excuse. 

Below will be found the notary’s seal and 
the required number of witnesses. 


It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that the remarkable ante-mortem state- 
ment of Hugh Pierpont attracted gener- 
eral attention, not only in the immediate 
community, but elsewhere as well. 

The confession was considered suffi- 
cient to release the prisoner, since popu- 
lar sentiment had always been in his 
favor even among those who believed 
him to be the real murderer of Billy 
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Edwards. Upon being informed of the 
circumstances of his release, he broke 
down and cried like a child. When he 
was given his liberty he received the 
congratulations of his friends in a list- 
less, half-hearted way and seemed to 
take little interest in anything. It was 
very evident he had greatly changed. 
He never regained his wonted cheerful- 
ness, but, unless addressed, sat silent 
and gloomy. Wher spoken to he would 
start, answer in a half-dazed manner, 
and then, if left alone, soon relapse 
again into his morbid broodings. He 
now lived with Mrs. Winter, his aunt, 
who, being alarmed at his continued 
melancholy, determined to take him 
abroad in the hope that travel would 
enable him to throw off his dismal 
mood. She accordingly closed her 
house, and together they left for Eu- 
rope. Here for a while he seemed more 
cheerful, but the change only produced 
a temporary respite from his melancholy 
and he soon became as miserable as 
ever. So they returned to America. 
His mental disorder grew worse, and 
after a few months it became necessary 
to place him in an asylum. Here, a 
twelvemonth later, he died. 


It was a hot night in July. A great 
many people had left the city. A few 
were compelled to remain. The club 
was surrounded by trees and was as 
cool a spot as could be found within 
the city limits. Here the members ob- 
liged to stay in town nightly resorted. 
Tables had been placed outside under 
the trees where cooling drinks were 
served. Here the perspiring habitués 
would sit, drink and smoke till the first 
half of the night had sufficiently cooled 
the atmosphere to make it possible to 
sleep during the remaining half. Cap- 
tain Dickinson and Dr. Dunbar were at 
the same table when the latter began by 
saying: ‘“ Well, the other one’s gone 
now.” This after a silence, and without 
any previous clew as to the subject 
so abruptly begun, called forth the in- 
quiry: “ What other one has gone— 
where ?” 

“Henry Blackmore ; to—Heaven, let 
us hope.” 

Captain Dickinson had not heard of 
Blackmore’s death, although it was 
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known he was very low—weak in mind 
and body. He was therefore not sur- 
prised, and merely replied between de- 
liberate puffs at his Havana, “ Yes? 
When did it occur?” 

“This morning, at the asylum.” 

‘Has he any living relatives? ” 

“None except Mrs. Winter, his aunt, 
with whom he lived after his release 
from prison till he was taken to the asy- 
lum. Both his parents are dead, I be- 
lieve, and if he ever had any brothers or 
sisters, I never heard of them. When 
Henry was quite young, his mother 
came to make her home with Mrs. Win- 
ter, her sister, who then lived next door 
to us. I distinctly remember the first 
time I ever saw her. She was very pale 
and wasted. We were told her husband 
had recently died in a distant city. 
Mrs. Blackmore led a very secluded, 
and apparently a very unhappy, life. I 
never once saw her smile, and she stu- 
diously avoided company. She would 
sit for hours at a back-room window, 
where from our yard I often saw her 
wan face looking vacantly into space. 
Her sister, too, never seemed much in- 
clined to talk of Mrs. Blackmore’s past, 
which gave rise to considerable curiosity 
as to the nature of the family skeleton. 
She died, you remember, about a year 
before Henry’s marriage, and if there 
was a secret about her past, no one ex- 
cept Mrs. Winter seemed to know what 
it was.” 

Rain began to fall, and the loungers 
beat a hasty retreat inside the club-house. 

On the following day Henry Black- 
more was buried from his aunt’s resi- 
dence, a few of his old friends who 
were in the city turning out at the 
funeral. 


After the death of her nephew, Mrs. 
Winter, who was herself childless, lived 
alone with an old servant. She now 
seldom went out, and whatever she knew 
of her dead sister’s past she always kept 
strictly to herself. Among a few trin- 
kets left by Henry Blackmore was a pict- 
ure of Hugh Pierpont. This she always 
kept on the parlor table beside one of 
Henry’s. The two photographs were 
never separated. Doubtless because the 
men had been such friends in life. At 
least so people thought. But there was 
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still a better reason, as we shall pres- 
ently see, which brings us to the last 
and strangest part of the narrative. 

Mrs. Winter finally died, as all of us 
must. In her will, having no living rel- 
atives, she bequeathed her property to 
various charities, the Society for Prison 
Reform receiving a goodly share. Her 
household effects were sold at auction. 

“And now, gentlemen and _ ladies, 
here is a chance for a bargain,” cried 
the versatile auctioneer, holding up a 
small black mahogany box. “This box 
is locked, and the key can’t be found. 
No one knows what it contains. It may 
be filled with bonds or gold, so what am 
I offered ?” 

Several handled it. It was not heavy. 
This disproved the gold theory at once. 
But bonds, why not bonds? It was go- 
ing it blindly, but the bidding soon be- 
caine spiriée@d. Captain Dickinson was 
present, and it was finally sold to him. 
He always had a love for the mysterious, 
and on this occasion his curiosity cost 
him just $50. Several of his friends 
were present at the sale. They urged 
him to open the box, but he positively 
refused. Not until he was alone in his 
own room did he break the lock. 

The story of his purchase had_pre- 
ceded him at the club. So when, about 
nine o’clock that evening, he came in, 
he was the cynosure of all eyes. After 
considerable good-natured banter about 
the contents of his box, he finally said 
he would tell them about it. 

“‘ After all, I consider my purchase a 
bargain,” he began, “although I didn’t 
get much of intrinsic value—no bonds, 
no jewelry, no legal tender of any kind. 
Nothing, in fact, that I could convert 
into cash, unless, perhaps, I were a 
writer.” 

“ Writer?” exclaimed Holcomb, with 
growing interest. Holcomb had done 
some clever work in the line of short 
stories recently and was always looking 
out for a good plot. 

“Yes,” Captain Dickinson replied. 
Having observed the source of the ex- 
clamation, he now directed his remarks 
to Holeomb. ‘It contains the plot for 
a good story. Now what will you give 
me for it?” 

“Half the net profits,” replied Hol- 
comb in a business manner. 
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“Then, gentlemen,” Captain Dickin- 
son continued, addressing the crowd, 
“the story, a clew to the plot of which 
I am about to disclose, may be consid- 
ered copyrighted, all rights reserved, by 
Mr. Gustave Holcomb, author of ‘ Etc., 
Ete.’” 

Returning to the subject, he went 
on, “ My fifty-dollar box contained let- 
ters.” 

“ Letters ?” 

“Yes, letters—about fifty altogether.” 

“That’s just $1 each,” said Dr. Dun- 
bar. 

“Cheap enough if they are letters of 
credit,” added Holcomb. 

“ Or creditable letters,’ was Dr. Dun- 
bar’s rejoinder. 

“Whether creditable or not you shall 
soon see,” continued Captain Dickinson. 
“IT shall read you only two—all that’s 
necessary to complete a drfma in real 
life, the former scenes of which have 
already been enacted on the stage of 
this immediate community.” 

He produced from his pocket a faded 
sheet which he carefully unfolded and 
read aloud. 


My Dear Mrs. Winter: I write you this 
from the hospital. You know how I have 
loved your nephew, Henry Blackmore. You 
know how his sentence broke my heart. 
You also know the circumstances of the mur- 
der. The sentence was unjust, cruel, for 
Henry was completely unaccountable for his 
actions. When I bade him good-night on 
that fatal twelfth night of February, I never 
dreamed that on the following morning he 
would be a murderer. When we saw the 
light in his room, I thought no more of it than 
that for some reason it had been left burning. 
We noticed moving figures inside, but I at- 
tached no importance to this. I went imme- 
diately to my hotel. 

Imagine the shock when the next morning 
I read the dreadful news! My dearest, my 
only friend was held for murder! I can’t 
explain it, but from the first I have always 
been drawn toward him. He understood me 
and I loved to be with him. I have never had 
a brother, but Henry seemed bound to me by 
dear and natural ties. This may seem strange 
to you for I am known as a silent, selfish, and 
unfeeling man. Ordinarily I fear this has 
been true. I am now assured that I will not 
live longer than six weeks. Before I die, let 
— you a glimpse of my life. 

y father was the Rev. John Warren, and 
before his disgrace—and ours—he had charge 
of a small congregation in a Western town. 
When I was fourteen he left the country in 
company with Mrs, Fuller, the pretty young 


wife of Henry Fuller, one of his most prom- 
inent parishioners. It broke my mother’s 
heart and sent her to an early grave. At 
twenty I was a hard, cynical man, who be- 
lieved in no one. When I became of age, I 
converted a considerable amount of property, 
which had been left me, into cash and then 
left the scene of my early misery forever. 
Wishing to bury my disgrace completely, I 
changed my name from Warren to Pierpont 
—Hugh Wersen is my real name. So if I 
have been hard and cynical at times, it has 
been the result of my early experience. Now 
let me explain the mission of this letter. 

I have undertaken to free Henry by con- 
fessing myself to be the murderer of Billy 
Edwards. You remember I was suspected at 
the time, and this will help to make my 
story plausible. When I learned I could not 
live, my heart turned at once to Henry. Then 
a plan to free him occurred tome. The more 
I thought of the matter the more I was con- 
vinced it could be accomplished. Having 
thought out the details, I immediately set 
about putting the plan into execution. By 
some ingenuity, I think I have made the state- 
ment reasonable. The evidence upon which 
he was convicted, you remember, was almost 
entirely circumstantial. The glass in the door 
being broken made it possible for me to ex- 
plain the presence of the pistol. I invented 
the changing of the clock to explain away my 
alibi. On the whole, I believe the confession 
is ingenious enough to be considered genuine. 
He is a favorite; I am generally hated. This 
will be in his favor. Tell him my last wish 
was for his release. If I have accomplished 
this, Iam content to die. I would write to 
him in person, but since the letter would be 
examined by the prison officials, it would 
balk my object. If he is released, which is 
my dying wish, tell him that I have only tried 
to do an act of kindness to the one man whose 
orate and love I fondly cherished to the 
ast. 

May God bless him and grant that my ef- 
forts may be successful in delivering him 
from his gloomy abode. Sincerely, 

Hue PIeRPonNT. 


As the reader carefully folded the let- 
ter and replaced it in his pocket, the si- 
lence remained unbroken. Each was 
busied with his own thoughts. Every 
one had disliked Pierpont and now the 
magnanimity of the man caused each to 
experience a sensation of personal guilt. 
Captain Dickinson drew forth the other 
letter. 

“ This,” he explained, “is the conclud- 
ing paragraph of our story.” 


My Dear Sister: If my sin has not al- 
ready reached your ears, I know how this let- 
ter will break your heart. But I must write 
or I shall go mad. The guileless days of our 
childhood, the smell of sweet clover and fra- 


























rant locust blossoms, the bright summer 
} an when we played together on that Western 
farm, have haunted me for many long weary 
months. You may already have heard of my 
terrible disgrace. You know when I married 
Henry Fuller I was only sixteen. He never 
loved me. He was cold and forbidding. I 
grew miserable and longed for human affec- 
tion. Rev. John Warren was our minister 
and he was frequently at our house. He was 
kind and sympathetic. My heart was famish- 
ing, and, to be brief, I loved him, In an evil 
hour we left the country together—I leaving 
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my husband, he his wife and fourteen-year- 
old boy. We came to this city, where, God 
forgive me, our son was born out of wedlock. 
Six months ago Warren deserted me. I then 
assumed my maiden name and am now 
known as Mrs. Blackmore. I am destitute. 
Help me or I will end my miserable life.” 


And this explained why Mrs. Winter 
always kept Hugh Pierpont’s picture 
beside the one of his half-bro 
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By Alice Severance 


OMEN are to-day 
recognized as po- 
tent factors in 
journalism, and 
newspapers all 
over the country 
employ them in 
different depart- 
ments. There is 
scarcely a profes- 

sion which affords such opportunities for 

advancement, and for this reason many 
women are eager to enter into news- 
paper work. 

It is asserted that there are more than 
three hundred women in New York 
alone, engaged in writing for the papers ; 
this would appear a large estimate, but 
to one who is familiar with the number 
of women’s names on the pay-rolls of 
the daily journals, it scarcely seems too 
high a rating. 

Many of these persons are bright, self- 
reliant young girls, who maintain their 
self-respect in the face of trying condi- 
tions. Some of them take up the work 
through inclination, but more do it from 
necessity, and either become regularly 
attached to the staff of a particular paper 
or do space work for a number. While 
many of them are young and enterpris- 
ing, there are others who have grown gray 
in the service ; most of them, however, 
manage to earn a pretty fair competency, 
while a few are extremely well paid. 

No body of women are braver, more 
self-reliant, and forbearing toward each 








other than those engaged in journalism. 
Constant contact with the world brings 
with it a wider experience of life, quick- 
ens the sympathies, and inculcates a 
feeling of loyalty and good comrade- 
ship toward their fellow-workers. Nor 
should the woman journalist be judged 
from a conventional stand-point, as in 
her business she must remain untram- 
melled. She is forced by circumstances 
to do many things which, from a society 
point of view, might seem bold and un- 
womanly. 

Among the noblest of feminine wage- 
earners are the journalists, and pre- 
eminent among them may be quoted 
Eliza Archard Conner, a woman of re- 
markable individuality, intellectuality, 
quick perception, and varied experience. 
Mrs. Conner has a wonderful capacity 
for work, and a thorough knowledge of 
the various phases of journalism. She 
is a native of Cincinnati, a college 
graduate, and a brilliant example of 
what pluck and energy can accomplish. 
To-day she is quoted as one of the best 
all-round journalists, irrespective of 
sex,in America. During the early years 
of her life she accepted a German and 
Latin professorship in a Western uni- 
versity; her tendencies, however, were 
from the first toward a journalistic ca- 
reer, and she soon abandoned her posi- 
tion and accepted a place on the staff of 
the Cincinnati Commercial. 

Conscientious, painstaking, and in- 
dustrious, she determined to make a 
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name for herself. That she has suc- 
ceeded, no one will question. It must 
not be presumed that this was done with- 
out a struggle. Bravely, patiently, and 
unostentatiously Mrs. Conner worked 
her way to the front. She made it a 
rule to disdain nothing that came in her 
way, and she learned her profession so 
thoroughly from the beginning that she 
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Mrs. Conner, 


soon made for herself an enviable posi- 
tion, which she has steadily maintained. 
This is evidenced by the fine editorial 
appointment which she holds at the 
American Press Association; on her 
devolves a great responsibility, and she 
is fully able to meet all the requirements 
of her work. 

“Tam not ashamed to say,” declared 
Mrs. Conner, “that I have done every 
kind of reporting, from the police courts 
up. Ihold that no one can ever become 
an all-round journalist without. such 


experience. In order to succeed, one 
must stand ready to take any assignment, 
no matter how distasteful it may be; 
there is no royal road to journalism. 
It is a trade to which one must serve 
a long and arduous apprenticeship. 
Schools of journalism teach nothing ; 
they may, of course, inculcate certain 
rules of correct writing, but they are 
entirely theoretical and worthless from 
a practical point of view. 

“*Wait, watch, and work,’ is my 
motto ; the pathway of the woman jour- 
nalist is beset with pitfalls from which 
only common-sense and determination 
and pluck will preserve her. You ask 
me what a woman who contemplates 
making journalism a profession should 
do. Begin at the beginning, work hard, 
and accept the disappointments, which 
are inevitable, with philosophy. The 
beginning, yes, that is always the most 
difficult, for no newspaper would be 
willing to put a novice in a salaried po- 
sition ; she must first prove her capa- 
bility. The only thing to be done is to 
write, and go from one paper to another 
offering the manuscripts for sale. This 
is a heart-breaking business, for the 
entire round may be made and not a 
single article accepted. The would-be 
aspirant for journalistic favor not unfre- 
quently feels aggrieved at repeated re- 
buffs ; she should, however, realize that 
this is the time of her probation, and 
resolve to be patient and persevering ; 
these qualities, allied with some talent, 
are sure to tell in the long run. 

“T heartily wish that women engaged 
in newspaper work possessed more lofty 
ideals. Those whose energies are di- 
rected toward the exploitation of beau- 
ty recipes and other trivialities will al- 
ways remain on the lower levels. Wom- 
en have not progressed intellectually as 
I should desire ; they seem content with 
mediocrity, while I should wish to see 
them rise to greater heights. There is 
too much slipshod writing, too much 
slovenly journalism. Iam ambitious for 
my own sex, and expect to see them ac- 
complish great things in the next few 
years. 

“The public does not realize the dif- 
ficulties which the journalist must nec- 
essarily encounter. She must be out at 
unseasonable hours. of the night, unat- 

















tended ; this does not, however, necessar- 
ily detract from her modesty and sweet 
womanliness ; she may be self-reliant, 
without being assertive, independent 
without coarseness, and courageous with- 
out rashness.” 

Mrs. Conner is herself a brilliant ex- 
ample of what a woman may accomplish, 
provided she sets to work with a deter- 
mination to succeed ; she is the best 
exponent of her own admirable theories : 

“TI believe in equal pay for equal 
work,” continued the able editor; 
“there is no reason why the woman 
who does the same labor as a man 
should not receive as good pay ; in this 
respect the woman journalist is equit- 
ably treated. There is no profession 
where women receive the same remu- 
neration as men, except on the stage 
and in journalism. With opportunity 
and training, women exhibit quite as 
much ability in various lines as do the 
male reporters, and are acknowledged 
factors in newspaper offices. 

“ One of woman’s crying faults is her 
lack of general information, for to make 
a success one must see life in all its 
protean phases; in fine, one must be 
abreast of the times, and possess a keen 
insight into the wants of the public. 
The woman who lags behind will lose 
the race, and will find herself supplanted 
by some more up-to-date journalist. 

“One thing I should like to impress 
upon young writers, and that is the 
undesirability of casting slurs on their 
own sex; it is much more admirable to 
condone rather than to point out the 
shortcomings of other women. The 
woman reporter who revels in horrors 
must necessarily become demoralized, 
for she is catering to a low public taste. 
While sensational journalism is by no 
means elevating, the public demands it, 
and so the woman who writes is required 
to examine into many strange things ; 
however, she must take it philosophi- 
cally, and remember that it all comes 
as an experience and counts for some- 
thing in the long run. 

“T find that, ae a rule, the Western 
women are the most enterprising and 
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plucky, and succeed where others fail ; 
this is because of their wider knowledge 
of political issues and their acquaint- 


ance with economic problems. Their 
go-ahead-ativeness is proverbial, and 
they are undismayed by rebuffs. In the 
East the women are more conventional 
and have not over-leaped the barriers of 
well-worn and trammelling tradition.” 

Mrs. Conner is not alone a journalist, 
but an author as well; she has written 
several novels, which have been widely 
read and appreciated; her book of 
travels, which deals with objects of in- 
terest in foreign countries, is excellent 
reading for those contemplating a tour 
abroad. For the many years during 
which this enterprising woman has been 
with the American Press Association, she 
has written on an average two columns 
daily. Her acquirements as a news- 
paper writer on various lines may be 
favorably compared with those of the 
best men journalists of the day. 

She is a member of several women's 
clubs, notably Sorosis and the Woman’s 
Press Club. Although a woman with but 
little leisure to devote to outside work, 
she is keenly interested in the issues of 
the day, as regards the advancement of 
her own sex. She is an ardent woman- 
suffragist, and does all in her power 
to promote the cause. Although of a 
social nature, Mrs. Conner’s duties de- 
bar her from participation in general 
society, but she is always ready to 
advise and sympathize with those in 
trouble. 

Mrs. Conner is a fine platform 
speaker ; is self-possessed, eloquent, and 
goes directly to the point. She does 
not weary her audience with reiteration, 
but puts things in a brief and graphic 
way. Envy and jealousy have no place 
in the heart of this generous and noble- 
hearted woman, who is ever ready to 
tender the right hand of fellowship to 
those who are weak-hearted and dis- 
couraged. After a breezy talk with this 
busy editor, many a weary soul has 
taken up the burden of life with 
renewed courage and pushed on to suc- 
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ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 


By Mary C 


HERE are few lives great enough 

to be conscientiously reviewed be- 

fore they are snuffed out. Either 
their virtues are so heroic that admira- 
tion deteriorates into adulation, or their 
faults are so great that condemnation 
becomes abuse. Each extreme is un- 
just toward its object. That life best 
lends itself to scrutiny and judgment 
which has been lived, not for self but 
for humanity ; which has regarded the 
benefit of the human race rather than 
the exploiting of an individual ; which 
has been devoted to principles, ideas, 
and ideals, rather than to creeds, forms, 
and dogmas ; which has been generous, 
beneficent, and sympathetic, and which 
has had not ambition but aspiration for 
its motive. 

Such a life has been that of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and in the serene after- 
math of this well-balanced and dignified 
career it is fitting that her record may 
be placed before the country where her 
life and life-labors have resulted in in- 
finite advantage not only to her own sex, 
but to the opposite as well, for the ad- 
vancement of one is inevitably bound up 
with that of the other. In a realization 
of this great fact has always lain a large 
part of the secret of her power over the 
minds of others, and of the respect which 
has always been paid her ; for apart from 
a finely disciplined and thoroughly cul- 
tivated mind she has had those warmer 
and broader sympathies of the soul and 
heart which have brought her into inti- 
mate touch with humanity, and made 
her the friend of the people and the 
prophet of the future. 


Mrs. Stanton has naturally been iden-— 


tified with the woman suffrage move- 
ment all her life, yet nothing but the 
most narrow and imperfect view of her 
life would class her as a suffragist alone. 
She herself says that she has never con- 
sidered the ballot for women as more 
than merely one step to be taken in the 
full round necessary for development, 
nor does she really believe in anything 
save an educational qualification for 
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both sexes. She has stood for much 
more than this ; she spoke for the slaves 
when Whittier was writing poems for 
his brothers in shackles, and when 
John Hutchinson was singing his won- 
derful songs ; when Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips were arousing the 
country with their oratory ; when Lucy 
Stone, sweetest and most benignant of 
all the leaders of woman suffrage in the 
United States, was lifting up her voice, 
and when Harriet Beecher Stowe was 
writing “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Then, as soon as the first barriers 
were down, and the memorable conven- 
tion of 1848 had marked an epoch never 
to be forgotten, she stood for the cause 
of the higher education of woman; and 
Vassar, Oberlin, the Emma Willard Sem- 
inary, Wellesley, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
and all the coeducational system of the 
great colleges and universities have owed 
something to her. And as in education 
so in other things; every woman who 
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Fifty Years Ago. 
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to-day is able to accomplish anything in 
law, medicine, theology, journalism, art, 
science, or the business world, is that 
much indebted to this brainy and coura- 
geous woman, who has all her life dared 
to lead where others dared to follow. 

Elizabeth Cady was born November 
5, 1815. Her genealogy was of that 
stanch type which has from time imme- 
morial produced scholars, scientists, phi- 
losophers and philanthropists. She is 
an American among Americans, and ac- 
knowledges to an English ancestry those 
sterling characteristics which are the 
best of our heritage from England. 

In her, heredity did a noble work, 
and transmitted to the daughter many 
of the finest physical and mental attri- 
butes of her father, Judge Daniel Cady, 
a man of scholarship and of unusual 
attainments in jurisprudence, and of 
her mother, Margaret Livingston Cady, 
who was an intellectual and cultured 
woman, and in her youth a beauty and 
a belle. 

Thus advantageously ushered into the 
world the young Elizabeth soon entered 
upon the period of inquiry into why 
things were so, and what they meant. 
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Her education was carefully fostered 
by her parents, and at the Academy at 
Johnstown, N. Y., her accomplishments 
in mathematics, French, Latin, Greek, 
poetry, and belles-lettres reached the 
limit permitted by the curriculum of 
those days, while her natural abilities 
were so marked that on being graduated 
she stood second in a large class of both 
sexes. She then took an additional 
course in the Emma Willard Seminary, 
at Troy, and again demonstrated an ex- 
ceptional mental development. 

From the Emma Willard Seminary 
she went home to her father’s library, 
and then began that investigation and 
study of laws relating to women which 
has been a life’s occupation to her. She 
studied not only the laws of her own 
country but those of foreign lands, and 
when she had compared and weighed 
them all, and sifted them through the 
keen analytical processes of her mind 
she was usually able to formulate better 
ones. Destructiveness is a primitive 
instinct, and, judiciously controlled, a 
beneficial one. It is more or less indi- 
cative that while yet in her teens this 
embryo leader’s first impulse, on dis- 
covering the unjust laws relating to 
women in her father’s law-books, was 
to cut them all out and thereby anni- 
hilate them forever. The father, being 
a wise parent, on accidentally discover- 
ing this intention, did not visit an illogi- 
cal punishment on the young Elizabeth, 
but explained to her why cutting out 
the leaves would not remedy the evils of 
which she complained. 

“Then I will make new ones,” she 
declared ; and she did. 

To us, happily living in a more en- 
lightened period, some of the laws of 
that day are almost incredible. At that 
time a married woman was simply so 
much of her husband’s property, a mere 
chattel, as much so as furniture, office 
fixtures, or personal property ; scarcely 
any rights could she call her own. A 
survival of the barbarous old common 
law of England, which provided that a 
man might beat his wife with a stick 
“no thicker than his thumb,” was the 
basis of most of the laws for wives. A 
husband could beat his wife for any real 
or fancied misdemeanor, could drag her 
out of any house or away from any 
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place where he did not wish 
her to be by main force, 
could compel her to a diet 
of bread and water, could 
take any money she had put 
by in a savings bank, and 
by her marriage all her prop- 
erty, real and personal, be- 
came his, even down to the 
smallest articles of her wear- 
ing apparel. 

All these laws the young, 
beautiful, and talented girl 
found, read, and rejected, 
and then, in the full vigor of 
her early powers, she made 
the extraordinary argument 
before the Constitutional 
Convention at Albany, which 
speedily became a theme of 
comment both in Europe 
and America. 

Had Mrs. Stanton never 
done anything more for 
women than to secure the 
passage of the famous bill, 
“Property Rights of Mar- 
ried Women,” her fame 
might safely rest on that 
alone, for that was the great 
step which rescued the indi- 
viduality of married woman 
from identity with that of 
her husband in the eyes of the law, and 
conferred upon her the dignity of being 
considered a rational human being capa- 
ble of holding her own possessions and 
caring for them properly. 

It has been made the basis of similar 
laws in most of the States of the Union, 
and has also been followed in its gen- 
eral principles by a number of foreign 
countries. 

Probably no one law enacted within 
the present century attracted more 
wide-spread attention than did this one ; 
certainly no one more completely revolu- 
tionized the old medizval idea that a 
married woman was the property of her 
husband. We still have a few relics of 
barbarism, but such instances are now 
rare, and with the liberal laws for 
women which are now on the statute- 
books of New York, Ohio, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, and other States, these 
few exceptions are bound to become as 
extinct as the dodo. 
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It was at the age of twenty-four, in 
the year 1839, that Elizabeth Cady met 
Henry Brewster Stanton, distinguished 
as a jurist, writer, orator, and scholar. 
The young lawyer came, saw, and was 
conquered, and in the following year, 
1840, the two were married. All the 
world knows that Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton has all her married life been a 
devoted wife and mother. At a time 
when certain ill-informed editorial para- 
graphers were telling their readers that 
all the leaders of the suffrage movement 
were “a lot of sour old maids,” Mrs. 
Stanton, Lucy Stone, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and others, were writing books, 
addresses, and pamphlets while they 
rocked the cradle with one foot; and 
they were wont to pursue their most 
arduous labors for education and phil- 
anthropy in the fickle and infrequent 
pauses between arduous household du- 
ties. 

Henry Brewster Stanton was a man 
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of broad mind and upright moral prin- 
ciples, and his sympathy with his wife’s 
sentiments in behalf of her sex was per- 
fect ; so that in her married life she 
happily experienced a continuation of 
those harmonious elements which had 
been part of her girlhood—an environ- 
ment of a lifetime that is remarkable 
when one considers the average lot of 
humanity. Their union was a most 
happy one, blessed by several children, 
all of whom attained some prominence 
in one way or another. 

The loss of her husband several years 
ago was the great grief of a lifetime; 
but following the natural shock of this 
bereavement the strong vitality, cheer- 
ful spirit, and optimistic tendencies of 
Mrs. Stanton reasserted themselves in 
the healthful reaction kindly provided 
for by natural laws ; and in the full pos- 
session of all her faculties, with a mind 
trained and cultivated by years of study 
and research, and with the added wis- 
dom that is the result of the full de- 
velopment of a woman’s nature in mar- 
riage and maternity, she entered upon 
the serene autumn of life. 

Thus, with a well-rounded career, is 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton to-day presid- 
ing over a beautiful and artistic home, 
surrounded by friends, and still exercis- 
ing in various channels that marvellous 
activity which has characterized her all 
her life. If in the past the youth of our 
country have had held up to them such 
lives as those of Washington, Franklin, 
Adams, Lincoln, Lafayette, and Patrick 
Henry, let them in the future hear 
equally of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Hannah and Abigail Adams, Mary and 
Martha Washington, Lucy Stone, Lu- 
cretia Mott, Dorothea Dix, Florence 
Nightingale, and Clara Barton. Patriot- 
ism knows no sex, and the impersonal 
virtue of all great lives deserves to be 
perpetuated. 

For over sixty years has Mrs. Stanton 
been engaged in unceasing efforts for 
the benefit of her sex. Among many 
changes which she has seen come to 
pass have been those of mothers ap- 
pointed equal guardians of the children 
with their husbands ; laws respecting 
the liability of employers to working 
women ; laws regulating child labor in 
factories in most of the States ; women 
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on the boards of directors in asylums, 
penitentiaries, and almshouses ; women 
matrons in police stations ; equal pay 
for equal work ; women in the colleges, 
universities, and professions ; the rights 
of business women protected: and she 
has also seen that marvellous growth 
of organization for women which has 
reached such a development in the 
United States that it is the wonder of 
the world. She has seen the Austral- 
asian lands, Queensland, Victoria, New 
Zealand, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, 
extend political equality to both sexes, 
and incidental to these great changes she 
has seen the many accompanying ones 
of lesser note due to the change in pub- 
lic opinion and the gradual education 
of the masses up to a more reasonable 
standard. 

Physically Mrs. Stanton is admirably 
adapted to supporting such an active 
brain and vigorous mind. Her physique 
is ample and gracious in its propor- 
tions, and one can see at a glance that 
that stately, well-nourished body was 
never intended by Nature to be the 
temple of other than a great mind ; for, 
despite isolated examples to the con- 
trary, mens sana in corpore sano is the 
natural law. The brightness of Mrs. 
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Stanton’s eyes bespeaks the survival of 
the vital energies in the mellow Indian 
summer of life, and her voice is clear 
and well-intoned, as only the voices of 
those physically and mentally normal 
are. 

Mrs. Stanton’s face clearly reveals all 
the noble characteristics which have 
marked her life. Her temperament is 
sanguine, and her aptitude for music 
and the languages is plainly defined, 
while her intuitions of human nature, 
her strong maternal instincts, her firm- 
ness, and love of humor are all written 
there. 

Mature in her youth and young in her 
old age, Elizabeth Cady Stanton is such 
a specimen of vigorous womanhood that 
even at this advanced age no one would 


be surprised to hear of any new and 
progressive scheme she had evolved, if 
only for the mere outlet of her energies. 
Those who know her best, know well 
that Attic salt of wit she has, and how 
frequently her conversation is enlivened 
by the brightest flashes of humor, while 
her sarcasm and irony have been known 
to be equally effective. 

Taken all in all, Mrs. Stanton is a 
woman of the noblest type. She has 
lived for humanity, and her great out- 
look is for the altruistic civilization of 
the Twentieth Century, and the dawn 
of the amphiarchate, when both men 
and women shall be entirely equal. A 
few generations of such women as this 
and the world would see a type of 
which it has not yet even dreamed. 


GREAT SINGERS OF THIS CENTURY 


By Albert L. Parkes 
IX 


birds of her day was Zelia Gil- 

bert, born in Paris at the begin- 
ning of the Victorian era, and credited 
with being of English parentage. The 
early years of Zelia differed little in in- 
cidents from those of the sisterhood of 
song. A good voice, earnest applica- 
tion, and persistent study gave to the 
operatic world a contralto of rare qual- 
ity and compass, wedded to natural 
dramatic instincts. 

It was during the original Great Ex- 
hibition at the Crystal Palace, London, 
that Zelia Gilbert, who had adopted the 
nom du thédtre of Trebelli, made her 
début on May 4th at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, under the management of Col- 
onel J. H. Mapleson. She scored a 
brilliant success as Maffio Orsini in 
Donizetti’s tragic opera ‘“‘ Lucrezia Bor- 
gia,” in which the grand but crazy 
tenor Giuglini sang the part of Gennaro. 
A few evenings later Mlle. Trebelli con- 
firmed her reputation as a rare con- 
tralto by her forceful and artistic illus- 
tration of the Gipsy mother in “Il 
Trovatore.” The young contralto’s next 
stage triumph was achieved in Nancy, 
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in Flotow’s “Martha,” and subsequently 
her Siebel, in Gounod’s “Faust,” capt- 
ured the British opera habitués, al- 
though that now famous work proved 
to be almost a /iasco, financially, when 
first presented. 

The next season found Mile. Trebelli 
the bride of Signor Bettini, who was also 
a member of the Mapleson company, then 
on a tour of the English provinces. 
Upon their return to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, there were two star 
tenors, Volpini and Bettini, in the same 
organization as a source of felicity to 
the impresario, especially as both tenors 
had wives possessed of great lingual 
and will powers. 

Colonel Mapleson relates that Vol- 
pini was ill and “Faust” had to be 
sung; yet, contrary to the wish of Mme. 
Volpini, her husband was at a late hour 
coaxed into appearing only in the first 
scene of the opera. That lady anc 
Trebelli then began a pleasant discus- 
sion in which the voice of the contralto 
was swamped by Mme. Volpini’s pene- 
trating soprano, in the following inter- 
esting reproaches : 

“Of course you will rejoice! My 
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Trebelli. 
Photograph by Sarony, New York. 


poor, sick husband brought out at the 
risk of his life simply to take an old 
man’s part with a gray wig and beard 
to conceal his beauty, while your hus- 
band is to make all the love in the gar- 
den scene, and get all the applause! ” 

Mme. Trebelli responded by snapping 
her fingers at Mme. Volpini; and seiz- 
ing her husband, Signor Bettini, by the 
arm, she bore him away from the thea- 
tre. This contretemps made the con- 
tralto too ill to return with Mapleson, 
who had followed the fugitives to their 
rooms, but the wily impresario per- 
suaded Signor Bettini to go back with 
him and sing his wife’s part of Siebel, 
which he did, scoring the hit of the 
opera. 

In 1878 Mme. Trebelli accompanied 
Colonel Mapleson’s first expedition to 
this country with Etelka Gerster, Min- 
nie Hauck, Campanini, Del Puente, and 
other operatic notables. She contrib- 
uted much to the success of that sea- 
son, which comprised a long term at 
’ the Academy of Music and then an ex- 
tended tour of all the large cities. The 
next season found Trebelli back again 
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in London, where, despite the fact that 
she had separated from Signor Bettini, 
she ranked high in fashionable favor. 
In the autumn of 1883 the popular con- 
tralto, associated with Christine Nils- 
son, Mlle. Valleria, Mmes. Sembrich 
and Scalchi, and Signor Campanini, ap- 
peared under Henry E. Abbey’s man- 
agement at the opening of the Metro- 
politan Opera-House, in New York, and 
was warmly greeted ; although her voice 
had passed its prime, her acting had 
ripened to the very perfection of dra- 
matic art. 

After the opera season had ended 
Mme. Trebelli toured this country with 
Ovide Musin, the violin virtuoso, and 
subsequently revisited London to sing 
with her first impresario after an ab- 
sence of eight years; but her voice no 
longer responded to her inspirations, 
and the once great contralto sought re- 
pose at the quiet French town of En- 
tretat, Seine Inférieure, until four years 
ago, when, while alone in her chamber, 
in the midst of a terrific storm, a vivid- 
ly lurid flash of lightning illumed the 
heavens fully a minute. Then followed 
an awful crash of thunder, and the 
stricken prima donna was dead. 


Tue advent in England of Prince 
Albert, in 1838, to become the Royal 
Consort of Queen Victoria, proved to 
be the precursor of a period of Teuton- 
ism throughout Great Britain, in which 
the formerly prevailing French fads 
soon gave way to German ideas, and of 
which the handsome young Coburger, 
aided by his royal bride, set the pace. 
Spectacled scientists, long-haired men 
of letters, and bearded vocalists flocked 
to London during the succeeding de- 
cade in quest of fame and pounds 
sterling. 

Among the noted singers of that 
period was Carl Formes, a man of 
superb physical aspect and the posses- 
sor of an exceptionally fine basso voice 
of remarkable quality and dramatic 
power ; but his intonations were often 
faulty, and this blemish, together with 
occasional lack of judgment in the ex- 
ercise of his vigorous tragic powers, 
detracted from his otherwise great lyric 
talents. In later years his acting sav- 
ored habitually of exaggeration. 
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Carl Formes 


Photograph by Falk, New York. 


Herr Formes was the son of a sexton 
at Mihlheim on the Rhine, and as a 
boy-chorister in the little church of his 
native town attracted so much attention 
through the strength and beauty of his 
voice that in 1841 he was taken to 
Cologne to sing in the concerts for the 
benefit of the fund for the completion 
of the great cathedral in that city of 
numerous and promiscuous odors. It 
was here that he made his début as 
Sarastro, in Mozart's “ Die Zauberflite,” 
and revealed his imperious and im- 
petuous temperament in a manner that 
nearly cost the tenor, Herr Braun, the 
Monostatos of the opera, his life. In the 
first act, when Astrafiammante instructs 
her daughter Tamina to kill Sarastro, 
she hands her a dagger. Monostatos 
overhears the scheme, and Tumina, 
after the departure of her mother, hesi- 
tates, exclaiming: “ What shall I do?” 
Monostatos seizes the weapon and re- 
sponds: “Trust me with your love ; yes, 
or no?” Tamina says “No,” and as he 
makes a thrust at her with the dagger, 





Sarastro suddenly appears and clasps 
the raised arm, while pushing the would- 
be assassin aside. Formes, however, 
bounded upon the stage like an enraged 
lion and made such a lunge at Monosta- 
tos that he fell prone upon the stage, 
knocking over the prompter’s hood in 
front of the curtain and exposing the 
prompter in his shirt-sleeves to the 
audience. The tenor became nauseated 
from the force of the fall and remained 
on his face, groaning “Oh! oh!” at 
brief intervals, while those in front 
laughed themselves hoarse. 

Formes regarded Herr Staudigl, the 
famous basso of Covent Garden, as his 
model, and aimed to supersede him in 
his great role of Beriram in “ Roberto il 
Diavolo,” and a year later he achieved a 
notable triumph in that character; in 
fact, he was so realistic and tragically 
fervid that, upon his approaching Alice 
in the “cross” scene, the prima donna, 
almost scared to death by his intensity 
and diabolical fervor, ran screaming 
from the stage. 

The basso became a great favorite in 
London and scored immense hits as 
Leporello in “ Don Giovanni,” as Plunkett 
in Flotow’s “Martha,” and as Caspar 
in Weber’s “Der Freischiitz.” Subse- 
quently, in 1857, he came to New York 
under the management of Ullmann and 
Maurice Strakosch, and appeared in 
Italian opera, with Madame D’Angri, to 
great success in his favorite roéle of 
Sarastro in “Il Flauto Magico,” and of 
Marcel, in Meyerbeer’s “ Les Hugue- 
nots,” at the Academy of Music. While 
here he became very popular among his 
countrymen through his superb sing- 
ing of the bacchanal, “Im tiefen Keller,” 
which became the vocal fad in all the 
local German clubs and in the lager- 
beer communities of the West. 

Socially, Carl Formes was a devoted 
disciple of Gambrinus, and as he never 
seemed to do anything in a half-hearted 
manner, he sought to set the example 
of the homage that should be accorded 
to that deity and to himself. 

It is told that on one occasion during 
a summer season Lablache, Marini, and 
Staudigl, a trio of the most gifted basses 
ever heard, and also Carl Formes, were 
simultaneously in London. At _ this 
time a discussion arose among some of 

















the leading members of the Parthenon 
Club as to which of the four was the 
greatest basso, and it was finally decided 
to appoint a representative to ask each 
of them the question, whom they con- 
sidered the greatest basso then in the 
British capital. Unassuming Herr 
Staudigl promptly replied: ‘“ Without 
any doubt Signor Lablache is the best.” 
Lablache responded: “If Staudig] were 
not here I would believe myself to be 
the best, but I cannot decide whether 
the honor is mine or his.” Marini, 
after reflection, said: “I cannot say 
who is the first basso now in London, 
but I am certain that Signor Lablache 
is the second.” Carl Formes, without 
the slightest hesitation, exclaimed: 
“The greatest basso, sir? That's me, 
Carl Formes.” 

During Formes’s stay in New York 
I had the pleasure of enjoying 
many social hours in his company, and, 
with others who knew him, derived 
much entertainment from his faculty for 
relating vivid reminiscences. His pet 
theme on these occasions dealt with the 
simplicity of Queen Victoria’s home 
life, and the exceptionally free and easy 
conversational methods which obtained 
at the palace during his frequent, and, 
as he stated, coveted visits. The fol- 
lowing will serve as an illustration of 
the great basso’s estimate of the footing 
upon which he stood with the most ex- 
acting monarch in the world. We had 
lunched at the Grand Central Hotel, on 
Broadway, early in August, and Carl 
Formes was bent upon a trip to Long 
Branch. In our party were several pro- 
fessional ladies, to whom the basso im- 
parted the fact that his impending visit 
to the seashore recalled the days when 
he went to Windsor Castle, where he 
would meet the Queen promenading the 
castle grounds with her children. He 
said, upon seeing him enter the castle 
gate, she would greet him with, “ Carl, 
I'm so glad to see you,” and he would 
respond with, “Thank you, Mrs. Vic- 
toria, and how are you and the chil- 
dren?” Of course, the young Amer- 
icans in the company took it for granted 
that with so dear a friend as Carl 
Formes, the Queen of England laid 
aside the rigid formalities of sover- 
eignty, but those who had been to 
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England smiled a very wide smile, while 
drooping their left eyelids. 

Late in life the great basso married a 
very estimable lady, and found a per- 
manent and happy home in San Fran- 
cisco until his death some years ago. 
His widow, a fine musician and vocalist, 
is also an admirable voice trainer. 


Tue First years of the final half of the 
current century furnished a number of 
remarkably gifted native-born singers, 
and among these was Minnie Hauck, 
whose artistic achievements are better 
known in Europe than in New York, 
her natal city. Her father came from 
Germany, while her mother was a 
daughter of Erin’s green isle, which 
combined parentage may possibly ac- 
count for the strength of will displayed 
by their daughter in after-life. Miss 
Hauck first sang at a concert in New 
Orleans, in 1865, when only thirteen 
years old, and her voice revealed so 
many possibilities that she began a 
course of studies for the lyric stage 
under Signor Errani, of New York, 
once a very popular tenor. Three years 
later she made her début at the Acade- 
my of Music, on Fourteenth Street, as 
Amina in Bellini’s “La Sonnambula,” 
to general favor, and subsequently 
toured the chief cities of this country. 

The succeeding October found Miss 
Hauck at Covent Garden, London, 
under Colonel J. H. Mapleson’s direc- 
tion, making a notable début in her 
favorite réle of Amina, and following 
as Cherubino, in Mozart’s “ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” in which she achieved much 
compliment. A year later she was the 
Italian Opera star at the Vienna Grand 
Opera-House, and after that toured the 
capitals of Russia, Prussia, France, and 
Belgium. Ten years later she returned 


‘to Colonel Mapleson, and proved an 


immense favorite as Violetta, in “La 
Traviata,” at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; but 
her greatest lyric triumph resulted from 
her creation here of the rdle of Carmen, 
in Bizet’s new opera, on April 27, 1878. 
Although neither Brussels nor Paris 
took kindly to either the opera or the 
exponent of the titular part, London set 
its seal of approbation on both, and the 
prima donna as well as her impresario 
were in financial clover. 
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The following September found the 
gallant Colonel and his London Italian 
Opera organization at the Academy of 
Music, in New York, with Miss Hauck 
as the stellar card. In the spring of 
that season the company went to Bos- 
ton, and from there to Chicago. While 
in the Windy City Miss Hauck asserted 
her claims to all the glories and dignities 
pertaining to a leading prima donna. 
It appears that Mme. Marie Roze was to 
sing the part of Susanna, in Mozart’s 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,” and Miss Hauck 
was cast for Cherubino, both leading 
roles. 

The Chicago Theatre then had its 
principal dressing-rooms located behind 
the proscenium boxes on the right and 
left of the stage, and both were equally 
large and furnished alike. Mme. Ger- 
ster having chosen the dressing-room 
on the right for a previous perform- 
ance, it became known as the “prima 
donna’s room.” In order to secure this 
prize Miss Hauck was at the theatre 
five hours before the doors were opened 
to the public, and having placed her 
wardrobe there, returned to her hotel. 
An hour later Marie Roze, desiring to 
be first in the field for the coveted 
room, sent her maid with her stage cos- 
tumes and theatre trunks. The maid, 
astonished at finding the room pre- 
empted by Minnie Hauck, had Mr. 
Henry Mapleson remove that singer’s 
belongings to another room, while the 
maid arranged her mistress’s stage 
dresses very daintily on the sacred 
space just cleared. Mr. Mapleson then 
went to the hotel, and advised Marie 
Roze to be at the theatre not later than 
six o'clock, so as to be in actual posses- 
sion. 

Half an hour before that time Minnie 
Hauck’s agent stopped in the “ prima 


donna’s room” to see if her wardrobe. 


was all right, and was almost petrified 
at beholding the Marie Roze costume 
display. He at once ordered the re- 
moval of Mme. Roze’s belongings, and 
then they were replaced by those of 
Miss Hauck; and, to make assurance 
doubly sure, he affixed a strong pad- 
lock to the door, believing in the max- 
im “ Fast bind, fast find.” 

At six, exactly, Marie Roze arrived, 
and had a chill on discovering the pad- 


lock ; but a locksmith soon proved to 
be its “open sesame,” when Miss 
Hauck’s dresses and trunks were 
quickly transported to their old quar- 
ters in an opposite room, and then 
Marie Roze proceeded to dress herself 
in the “ prima donna’s room.” 

Thirty minutes later, with a view to 
heading off her rival, the fair Minnie 
came in with stealthy step, and had an 
operatic spasm when she found her 
room occupied. Miss Hauck, however, 
had her revenge in refusing to sing that 
night, regardless of the disappointment 
of the audience, and it was only when 
the second act was nearly over that the 
irate singer consented to appear on the 
stage, after the jolly Colonel had again 
experienced the impresarial delight of 
humbly pleading for permission to keep 
faith with his patrons. 

Minnie Hauck continued with Colo- 
nel Mapleson for five years, singing al- 
ternately, under his direction, in Eng- 
land and the United States, and during 
that period she married the German 
baron, E. de Hesse Wartegg. 

The most unfortunate place in the 
professional itinerary of this prima 
donna was Chicago, where she seemed 
to be fated for trouble. It was in 1886, 
in the Borean City, that Mme. Hauck 
sang Carmen to Signor Ravelli’s Don 
José. The tenor had a sweet voice, and 
an extremely nervous temperament 
which made him very irascible. (I will 
state for the information of the reader 
that all stage-seasoned lyric artists un- 
derstand how to deftly mar the effective 
points of those with whom they are 
either acting or singing in the same 
scene, especially if the chances for pop- 
ular favor be evenly balanced.) Signor 
Ravelli, as Don José, had nursed his 
vocal strength for a telling high note 
in the middle of the third act, and 
would have surely created a sensation 
in front of the curtain had not Mme. 
Hauck, as Carmen, at the critical instant 
rushed forward and clasped him in her 
arms. This so enraged the interrupted 
tenor that his movements suggested 
an intention to throw the prima donna 
into the orchestra, but she had his 
scarlet waistcoat in her iron grasp, 
while he shouted “ Laissez moi, laissez 
moi!” until all the buttons came off in 
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Minnie Hauck. 


Photograph by Sarony, New York. 


succession, and then Mme. Hauck ran to 
another part of the stage. Signor Ra- 
velli, striding forward, dramatically ex- 
claimed in French, “ Behold what you've 
done to my waistcoat!” in such pro- 
nounced tones of rage that the very 
building seemed to thunder its approval. 
This incident led to a great deal of 
legal bickering, and aided to almost 
complete the demoralization of the 
Colonel's company. As an old opera 
campaigner, he understood the motive 
of Mme. Hauck’s Spanish love intensity 
at the critical moment, which had 
spoiled the high note of the astonished 
tenor. 

On the tour, while at St. Paul, Mme. 
Hauck was seized with a craze for to- 
bogganing, and disregarding all ad- 
vice to the contrary, persisted until she 
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had acquired a cold which threatened 
to develop into consumption. Of 
course this did not improve her voice, 
and the fact that she had had Signor 
Ravelli placed under bonds in a police 
court to keep the peace, did not en- 
hance interest in the public which had 
been invited to behold the feverish 
loves of Carmen and Don José illus- 
trated by Minnie Hauck and Signor 
Ravelli in the opera. It was also ru- 
mored that Minnie’s husband, the 
Baron von Wartegg, stood behind one 
of the stage wings during the perform- 
ance with a revolver in his hand, ready 
to shoot Signor Ravelli (who carried a 
large, knife-bladed sword), if he should 
attempt to stab the prima donna when 
she approached to embrace him in the 
second act. The much-worried impre- 
sario became nearly insane when con- 
templating his happy operatic family, 
and wretched receipts. When Hauck 
and Ravelli appealed to him, he re- 
sponded, in the words of Mercutio, “A 
plague o’ both your houses.” 

Mme. Hauck’s voice had now lost 
much of its early sheen, while dramati- 
cally she could not be called great; yet 
she managed to acquire much distinc- 
tion in European lyric centres. In 
1879 the Belgian King gave her the 
“Gold Medal of Merit,” and two years 
later the King of Spain bestowed upon 
her the “Order of Benevolence.” In 
1882 the Duke of Saxe-Altenberg gave 
the “Gold Medal with Crown,” and the 
* Russian Red Cross” was the Emperor 
of Russia’s gift in 1884. The “Cross 
of Merit for Art and Science ” was her 
1885 decoration, from the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, and in 1887 the President 
of Venezuela made her an officer of the 
Order of “El Busto del Libertador.” 
Subsequently she was invested with the 
rank of Officier d’Académie des Beaux 
Arts, at Paris. 

The force and richness of her mezzo- 
soprano voice made Minnie Hauck pop- 
ular so late as the beginning of the last 
decade, but it may be stated with regret 
that her artistic career is at an end, al- 
though it is believed that she now enjoys 
the pleasures of a happy domestic life. 


A LITTLE over ten years ago Colonel 
James H. Mapleson launched a new 
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Cardinali. 


Photograph by Sarony, New York. 


tenor upon the Academy of Music stage 
as Vasco di Gama, in Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Africaine ;” and although he was 
admirable in the part, his chief claim 
to favor was his immediate conquest of 
American feminine interest. 

The gentler sex seemed to be unan- 
imous in proclaiming Francisco Car- 
dinali very handsome, and he most en- 
thusiastically indorsed their verdict. 
As an artist he could not be compared 
in quality to Madame Fursch-Madi, the 
Selika, nor to Signor De Anna, the 
Nelusko, of the opera ; but, championed 
by some of the reigning belles of 
Gotham, the new tenor proved to be a 
drawing card at the box-office, and, as 
a matter of course, he contributed to 
the tests of patience and temper hitherto 
provided exclusively by prima donnas 
for Colonel Mapleson’s between-act en- 
joyments. Signor Cardinali’s voice was 
fresh, of fine quality, and capable of oc- 
casional fours du force, but he was 
handicapped by his limited knowledge 
of books, and of the uses of pen, ink, 
and paper. 


It has been shown in preceding 





sketches that when some of New York’s 
feeble-minded society belles occasionally 
became infected with the operatic tenor 
fever, the singer himself, if given rope 
enough, usually cured the disease. 
Signor Cardinali proved to be no ex- 
ception to the rule, owing to his own 
exalted notions of his vocal and physical 
beauties, and to the fact that he could 
not decipher the sweet billets dour 
which immature young ladies so affec- 
tionately and sweetly showered upon 
him. 

He toured the principal cities with 
the Mapleson company which was 
headed by Adelina Patti, and achieved 
wonderful success as a maiden-fasci- 
nator, rather than as an artist of ex- 
traordinary ability. When at San Fran- 
cisco, he was betrothed to one of the 
most beautiful and aristocratic society 
leaders of that city, and the wedding 
day was published by the local press ; 
but for some reason the ceremony was 
indefinitely postponed. 

When the company headed for the 
East on its homeward trip, a stay was 
made in Chicago, and it was reported 
that the lyric Cupid had plighted his 
troth to a lovely blond leader of the 
Windy City fashionables. Colonel Ma- 
pleson also related that at Philadelphia 
Signor Cardinali was engaged to an- 
other girl, who became furiously jealous 
upon discovering that he was yet cor- 
responding with his San Francisco 
Jiancée. Unable to read the missives 
of his former love, he utilized the ser- 
vices of the hotel chambermaids and 
waiters to translate them for him. 

On the return of the company to 
New York, he became attached to an- 
other confiding and impressible maiden 
who responded to his affectionate ad- 
vances with earnest sincerity, and, of 
course, she shared the fate of her pred- 
ecessors. 

This operatic Lothario had an eye to 
the economies in all his love matters, 
and obtained free tickets from his im- 
presario with which he escorted his 
early as well as his latest loves to mat- 
inee performances. Once after having 
seated his New York prize he obtained 
her permission to leave the auditorium 
for a moment to speak to a friend in the 
lobby. The expectant maiden waited 
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for his return, but in vain, for Signor 
Cardinali’s friend in the lobby proved 
to be a lady with whom he had arranged 
to elope, and the happy pair sailed for 
Europe upon a steamer, then on the 
point of leaving her dock. It is not 
known whether the loving tenor made 
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more conquests on the boat, as he has 
not been heard of since he left these 
beauty-appreciating shores. Had it not 


been for Cardinali’s popularity with the 
fair sex it is not likely that he would 
have ranked in these pages among the 
great singers. 
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MUSIC IN AMERICA * 


XV.—THE MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY AND ITS PRESIDENT 


By Rupert Hughes 


to gain so much practical advan- 

tage from the formation of guilds 
that, in spite of their usual concomitants 
of cliquery, exclusiveness, and frequent 
injustice to the individual, their organi- 
zation should be constantly encouraged. 
In music, where it seems almost easier 
to write good music than to get a public 
hearing for it, some sort of combination 
of effort is especially desirable. 

The need for such a trades-union is 
partially supplied in our country by the 
Manuscript Society of New York. Its 
general aim is thoroughly to be ap- 
proved. That it falls into occasional 
errors is to be blamed to the fact that it 
is made up of humanity. That it may 
be always depended on for certain very 
dismal errors, is due to its youth and to 
certain fundamental flaws in its make-up. 

Though meant to foster a new music 
in our new republic, it seems as far as 
possible from a democratic and modern 
spirit. It seems, indeed, quite given 
over to the worst faults of the more an- 
tiquated school of Germany. Not to 
make individual accusations, the commit- 
tee that selects the works for public per- 
formance is, by its fruits, the very sub- 
limity of incompetence, either through 
laziness and procrastination, which com- 
pel it to take at the last moment what 
trash it finds immediately at hand ; or 
through lack of interest in its work, 
which leaves it yawning before the very 
trumpet-call that is sounding the battle 
and the victory of American music ; or, 
finally, through mental unfitness—any 
music-teaching hack can tell you that 
Beethoven’s opus 1 displays ability and 


. ‘HE arts, as well as the artists, seem 


feeling ; but it takes a real musician to 


*This series began in the May, 1895, number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawle 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 

osers (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), G. 
Wy: Chadwick, J. K. Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, Ed 8. 
Kelley, and H. W. Loomis. Portraits, autographs in 
fac-simile, and examples of the music of the composers 
have been given in almost every case. 


weigh the value of the first work of 
Nemo, Jr. 

If the evil this committee has done by 
destroying even the first signs of inter- 
est in the American composer is due 
to any of the above causes, its present 
members should be at once removed to 
innocuous retirement. If their inade- 
quacy is not due to any of these causes, 
it must be due to something equally fa- 
tal to its rights to continue undoing 
business at the old stand-still. For cer- 
tain it is that, with the most pathetically 
rare exceptions, the earth holds nothing 
so utterly stale, flat, and unprofitable as 
the pieces played and sung at the meet- 
ings of the Manuscript Society. Few of 
them are bad in a ridiculous way—that 
would give some charm to the affair— 
but they run rather to that impenetra- 
ble emptiness, that tragic incompati- 




















Dr. Smith. 

















bility with the art of music, that teasing 
noise that makes silence indeed golden, 
and robs deafness of its terrors—that 
everything that sends the listener home 
limp in his nerves and most limp in his 
hopes of American music. Why, I have 
gone nearer to feeling ashamed of this 
great, good country of mine when listen- 
ing to the society's programmes in the 
company of a foreigner, than ever before 
the onslaughts against liberty or man- 
ners by our most iniquitous legislators. 
This committee is guilty of high trea- 
son ! 

American composers are writing the 
best short songs of the present day. 
How can this society evade them so 
completely ? In other forms, too, any- 
one that cares to look can find the most 
stirring fancies among the manuscripts 
of our active music-makers. Is there a 
deliberate conspiracy to wreck the so- 
ciety and the whole movement ? 

I spoke last month of one of our very 
best composers, who has been three 
times refused admittance to this society. 
A glance at the list of active members 
will show that the Committee on Selec- 
tion has also been industrious in sins of 
omission and commission. 

This is looking on the dark side of it; 
of course any such society is bound to 
give abundant prey for complaint. Mu- 
sicians are apt to be babies ; wantonly 
sensitive, wantonly jealous, and wanton- 
ly undignified. There are few petti- 
nesses that such a body will be above. 
A combined effort to sink personal quar- 
rels and work shoulder to shoulder for 
a great national end will always find the 
line broken by certain pouting boobies ; 
boobies with gray hair, boobies of great 
personal ability, and yet despicable, lit- 
tle-souled boobies, whose one hunger in 
this workt is the world’s attention to 
their particular voicings of their partic- 
ular moods. 

A kindlier view of the Manuscript 
Society would dwell on its pleasant 
club-rooms, the personal friendliness 
that it fosters, the receptions, where one 
may meet the local notables, its growth 
from a membership of four to a popu- 
lation of nine hundred. But upon a 
devotee of the national school of music 
the barrenness of its musical fruits al- 
ways obtrudes. Artemus Ward said 
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that a comic paper ought occasionally to 
print a joke ; and so one is unreason-: 
able enough to demand of such a society 
a bit of good music once in a long while. 
As it is, the prograrames are so uniform- 
ly bad that one cannot blame the news- 
papers for their otherwise heinous si- 
lence upon the concerts of a society of 
such patriotic aims. 

The blame is not due entirely to the 
committees, for I am told that many of 
the composers are too slovenly in inter- 
est and too exacting to give any aid at 
all. I should like to pillory in print 
some of these men whose names are 
well known as composers, and who are 
too viciously selfish to unbend in the 
aid of their nation’s artistic honor. 
One of them will not lend his composi- 
tions because he insists on appearing 
only in connection with the best for- 
eign composers !—as if the very aim of 
the society were not the encouragement 
of local composition, and as if it had 
time enough to do even that thoroughly ! 

With such bigotry and such selfish- 
ness the Manuscript Society has to con- 
tend. Yet these are eternal obstacles 
to all progress. What the society 
most vitally needs is to choose its com- 
mittees only for their earnestness, for 
their willingness to devote some of their 
energies to the advancement of the gen- 
eral good, and for the catholicity and 
the modernity of their musical creeds. 

The society should also do something 
to protect the composer against the 
rapacity and the dishonesty of pub- 
lishers. Its field is so clearly mapped 
out, and there is so great a need for 
some occupant of the field, that the 
needed reforms must come and make it 
fit for its high opportunities. 

That it has hung together at all, and 
that it has reached its present pros- 
perity, is largely due to the zeal and 
liberality with which its executive of- 
ficer has devoted time and labor to its 
cause. Dr. Gerrit Smith is the Presi- 
dent, and has held the office uninter- 
ruptedly from the first organization, 
August 27, 1889, to the present time. 
If the other officials showed as much 
individual generosity and earnestness, 
the society would be on a very different 
footing. Dr. Smith’s work for the so- 
ciety, and his work as concert organist 

























































Spring. 


Words by Alfred Tennyson. 


GERRIT SMITH, OP. 13.N°4. 


Allegro. 








Bird’s love and hird’s song, 


poco riten. 
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poco rall. 


poco riten. a tempo 









here and there, Bird’s song and bird’s love, And youwith gold for hair. 


poco riten. a tempo 


a tempo poco rif. meno mosso & 





Bird’s song and bird’s love, Passing with the weather, Men's song and men’s love,To 


a tempo | poco rit. |meno mosso 


Copyright 1696 by Arthur P. Schmidt. 
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poco rit. - 


bird’s love,And women's love andmen’s,And you my wrenwitha crownof gold, 
F ' 


poco rit. 


rubato tempo deciso 


You the queenof the wrens. We'll be queens to - gether! I'll be king of the 


rubato 


con anima 
ais 


queen of the wrens, And all in a nest to 
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and choir director, leave him little time 
for composition, but the quality of his 
work is excellently high. 

Dr. Smith was born December 11, 
1859, at Hagerstown, Md. His first in- 
struction was gained in Geneva, N. Y., 
from Mme. Towler, a pupil of Moscheles. 
He began composition early, and works 
of his written at the age of fourteen were 
performed at his boarding-school. Mr. 
Smith graduated at Hobart College in 
1876, whence he went to Stuttgart to 
study music and architecture. A year 
luter he was in New York studying the 
organ with Samuel P. Warren. He was 
appointed organist at St. Paul’s, Buf- 
falo, and studied during the summer 
with Eugene Thayer, Esq., and Mr. 
William H. Sherwood. In 1880 he went 
again to Germany, and studied organ 
under Haupt and theory under Rohde, 
at Berlin. On his return to America 
he took the organ at St. Peter’s, in Al- 
bany. Later he came to New York, 
where he has since remained continu- 
ously, except for concert tours and 
trips abroad. He has played the organ 
in the most important English and Con- 
tinental towns, and must be considered 
one of our most prominent concert-or- 
ganists. He is both a Master of Arts 
and a Doctor of Music. 

Besides a goodly number of Easter 
carols, Christmas anthems, Te Deums, 
and such smaller forms of religious mu- 
sic, Dr. Smith has written a sacred 
cantata, “King David.” Aside from 
this work, which in orchestration and 
in general treatment shows undoubted 
skill for large effort, Dr. Smith’s com- 
position has been altogether along the 
smaller lines. In this field he displays 
a delicate fancy and a lapidary’s skill 
for polishing and perfecting minutely. 

His “ Aquarelles” are a good example 
of his art in bijouterie. This collection 
includes eight songs and eight piano 
sketches. The first, “A Lullaby,” be- 
gins with the unusual skip of a ninth 
for the voice. A subdued accentuation 
is got by the syncopation of the bass, 
and the yearning tenderness of the end- 
ing finishes an exquisite song. ‘ Dream- 
wings” is a graceful fantasy that fit- 
tingly presents the delicate sentiment 
of Coleridge’s lyrics. In “The Moon 


and the Stars ” Dr. Smith has wasted his 
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energy on a bit of German namby-pam- 
by. The “Love Song” is fervid, and 
its harmony is rich and full, though 
there is a strong reminiscence of Chopin 
in the sequence of modulations on the 
word “love.” The setting of Heine's 
“ Fir-tree” is entirely worthy to stand 
high among the numerous settings of 
this lyric. Dr. Smith gets the air of 
desolation of the bleak home of the fir- 
tree by a cold scale of harmony and a 
bold simplicity of accompaniment. The 
home of the equally lonely palm-tree is 
strongly contrasted by a tropical luxu- 
riance of interlude and accompaniment. 
The translator has quite missed the 
symbolism of a northern lover longing 
for a southern beauty, for where the 
German poet says of the fir-tree, “ Hr 
trdumt von einer Palme,” he Englishes 
it thus: “Jt dreamed of waving palm- 
trees!” The composer is fortunately 
wiser. 

The sixth song is a delightful bit 
of brilliant music, but it is quite out of 
keeping with the poem. Thus on the 
words, “ Margery’s only three” there is 
a fierce climax fitting an oriental decla- 
ration of despair. ‘ Bird and Minstrel ” 
is an unimposing work, chiefly a study 
in theme-management in which it does 
not exactly follow the explanatory note. 
The last of these songs, “Put by the 
Lute,” is possibly Dr. Smith’s best 
work. It is superb from beginning to 
end. It opens with a most unhackneyed 
series of preludizing arpeggios, whence 
it breaks into a swinging lyric, strength- 
ened into passion by 2 vigorous contra- 
melody in the bass. Throughout the 
harmonies are most original, effective, 
and surprising. 

Of the eight instrumental pieces in 
this book, the exquisite and fluent “ Im- 
promptu ” is the best after the “Cradle 
Song,” which is drowsy with luscious 
harmony and contains a passage come 
organo of such noble sonority as to put 
it a whit out of keeping with a child’s 


lullaby. Of the other pieces, the “ Mel- 
ody ” is original and most intelligently 


managed ; the “ Elegie” is well enough 
but inconsequential; “Greeting” is 
sprightly and sweet, with clear old- 
fashioned harmonies. The other three 
pieces are graceful moments. 


Op. 13 groups five songs. - The first, 
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“ Sweetheart, Sigh no More,” is, until 
the end, rather interested in certain 
musical problems than in the sentiment 
of the words. The composer has, fur- 
thermore, put the accent on the first 
syllable of each line, which throws the 
scansion askew. “All on a Summer 
Day ” is gracious though the air is built 
of rather hackneyed stuff. Ibsen’s 
“Margrete’s Cradle Song” is some- 
what too simple even for a folk-song. 
“Spring ” is the best of these songs. It 
is deliciously original and swinging. 
“River Lilies” puts a rich jine to the 
collection. 

The five songs that make up op. 14 
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fine in sombreness. The other songs 
of this fifteenth opus I do not care for. 
“Melody ” is a lyric not without feeling, 
but yet inclusive of most of Mr. Smith’s 
faults. Thus the prelude, which is a 
tritely flowing allegro, serves also for 
interlude as well as postlude, and the 
air and accompaniment of both stanzas 
are unvaried save at the cadence of the 
latter stanza. The intense poesy of 
Anna Reeve Aldrich, a poetess cut short 
at the very budding of unlimited prom- 
ise, deserved better care than this 
from a musician. With all apologies 
for the odium of comparison, it is worth 
while to look at Mr. Ethelbert Nevin’s 
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shows well-matured lyric power, and an 
increase in fervor of emotion. Bourdil- 
lon’s “The Night has a Thousand Eyes,” 
which can never be too much set to 
music, receives here a truly superb 
treatment. The interlude, which also 
serves for finale, is especially ravishing. 
The “Slumber Song” is like everything 
else of this sort, save for a good chord 
or two. “Heart Longings” is one of 
Mr. Smith’s very best successes. It 
shows a free passion and a dramatic fire 
unusual for his rather quiet muse. The 
setting of Bourdillon’s fine lyric is in- 
deed so stirring that it deserves a high 
place among modern songs. The “ Noc- 
turne ” is a reverie of large harmonies, 
but “There’s nae Lark,” failing in its 
effort to be Scotch, succeeds only in 
being uncharacteristic. 

“ Kathaleena”—a sort of superior 
ballad—is also uncharacteristic, but is 


treatment of this same lyric ; to note the 
positively thrilling prelude; the finely 
varied accompanimert with its charac- 
teristic outbursts of contramelody and 
the bigness of the ending. 

“The Lily Maid” is a well-studied 
song ; and two intelligent compositions 
are published in Millet’s “Half-Hours 
with the Best Composers”—one of the 
first substantial recognitions of the 
American music-writer. The “Ga- 
votte ” begins with a good subject, but 
renders it empty and almost intolera- 
ble by repetitions. This classical form 
seems hardly congenial to Dr. Smith's 
muse, though another of his name— 
Wilson G. Smith, Esq.—has written 
one of the most spontaneous gavottes 
of modern times, one that is afire with 
the pompous gayety of the olden days, 
and adds an Alla Musetle of which old 
Father Bach need not have felt ashamed. 
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Dr. Smith’s second piece, a “ Romance,’ 
however, is the best and most elaborate 
of his pieces, and is altogether an ex- 
quisite fancy. 

Dr. Smith’s most individual work is his 
set of songs for children, which are much 
compared, and favorably, with Reinecke’s 
work along the same lines. These are 
veritable masterpieces of their sort, and 
they are mainly grouped into opus 12, 
called “Twenty-five Song Vignettes.” 

So well are they written that they are 
a safe guide, and worthy that supreme 
trust, the first formation of a child’s 
taste. Even dissonances are used spar- 
ingly but bravely enough to give an 
idea of the different elements that make 
music something more than a sweetish 
impotence. They are vastly different 
from the horrible trash children are 
usually brought up on, especially in 
our American schools, to the almost in- 
curable perversion of their musical 
tastes. They are also so full of refine- 
ment, and of that humor without which 
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children cannot long be held, that 
they are of complete interest also to 
“grown-ups,” to whom alone the real 
artistic value of these songs can entirely 
transpire. Worthy of especial mention 
are the delicious “Stars and Angels ;” 
the delightful “A Carriage to Ride 
In ;” “Good King Arthur,” a captivat- 
ing melody, well built on an accompa- 
niment of. “God Save the King ;” 
“ Birdie’s Burial,” an elegy of the most 
sincere pathos, quite worthy of a larger 
cause—if, indeed, any grief is greater 
than the first sorrows of childhood ; 
the surprisingly droll ‘Barley Ro- 
mance ;” “The Broom and the Rod,” 
with its programmatic glissandos to 
give things a clean sweep ; and other de- 
lights like the “ Rain Song,” “'The Tom- 
tit Gray,” ‘““Mamma’s Birthday,” and 
“Christmas at the Door.” To have 
given these works their present value 
and perfection is to have accomplished 
a far greater thing than the writing of a 
dozen pale symphonies. 


MOTHER 


By Isabel J. Roberts 


UR rooms opened on a small 
() balcony that overlooked a gray 

stretch of beach with its white 
border of breaking surf and the vast 
sea beyond. A tall pine grew close to 
the wall and threw its aromatic branches 
half across the balcony. Amy pushed 
her chair among the plumey green and 
said that she felt like a bird on a bough, 
laughing and looking at Elsa with an air 
of gentle solicitude. 

“We are particularly fortunate in 
getting these rooms. We have all the 
freedom of hotel life and yet can be as 
secluded as if we were at home,” I said, 
also looking at Elsa. But Elsa’s eyes 
were on the sea, an evasive sadness in 
their fixed gaze. 

Katrina, the rosy, white-capped nurse, 
came presently with her small charge 
fresh from her bath and dainty as a 
fairy in her soft white embroideries. 
Elsa put out her hand for her little 
daughter and said, coaxingly, “Stay 





with mamma a little while. I will show 
you a beautiful picture-book.” 

“No, no; I want ’Rina,” the child 
cried, and to avoid the threatened out- 
burst, Elsa let her baby girl slip from 
her detaining arm and run to her nurse. 

“TI wonder if my child and I will ever 
become acquainted. We have been 
kept apart too long. Sometimes I think 
I will send Katrina away and take full 
charge of her myself. What do youthink 
of it, mother?” 

Knowing so well the spasmodic char- 
acter of her energy I replied, “I should 
keep Katrina, if I were you. But try 
to see more of Polly than you do. Why 
not go down on the beach with her 
now?. It would be a beginning.” 

Elsa shrugged her shoulders. “It 
will do to-morrow. I don’t feel equal 
to making sand-pies to-day.” 

Elsa had made a brilliant marriage, 
everyone said ; and a happy one, even 
her own family believed. I had always 
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liked Percy Armitage. He was open, 
generous, chivalrous, always making 
his wife feel, despite his high social po- 
sition, that she had been very good to 
marry him. Three or four years had 
gone by happily and then came the dis- 
astrous summer at Newport. What 
those months were to Elsa I never knew, 
for her letters were brief, impersonal 
things, and she never referred to that 
time afterward. The season ended, the 
fall passed into winter, and still Elsa 
prolonged her stay at the seashore. 
When she came back she came alone— 
a divorced woman. It was not until 
then that I understood that her motive 
in remaining so long at the sea was to 
establish the statutory residence neces- 
sary to accomplish her purpose. There 
had been no scandal. The whole mat- 
ter had been enveloped in mystery. 
Percy had made no defence and she had 
obtained her decree of divorce by de- 
fault. 

That is absolutely all that I knew 
about the catastrophe which had sepa- 
rated the wife and husband and brought 
back my daughter, my first-born, to 
me. Elsa’s silence concerning the trag- 
edy of her life remained unbroken al- 
though more than a year had passed, 
and gradually Amy and I had made up 
our minds that Percy’s offence was too 
grave, too enormous, to be put into 
words. 

When Elsa first entered upon her 
new life her vivacity, her constant ac- 
tivity, misled me and I thought she was 
happy. She continually talked of her 
new-found liberty. 

““Why, Iam free, mother, free! Do 
you know what that is to me? None 
know what freedom is except those that 
have lost it.” 

She had a sufficiently ample fortune 
in her own right to make it possible to 
carry out her proud resolve to have 
none of Percy's money; and it was in 
the same spirit that she dropped the 
name of Armitage and resumed her 
maiden name. The wrong that he had 
done her must have been a most cruel 
one to have driven her to such a com- 
plete cutting away of every tie that 
could hold her to the past. She re- 
opened her house and began life over 
again. When I reproached her for 
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dropping her social interests and neg- 
lecting her friends, she said, “I will 
take them up again after a while. It is 
only common delicacy to let a year go 
by. Besides, Percy always kept me in 
such a whirl that I am glad to rest. 
Polly and I will have a good time to- 
gether. I want to be very good friends 
with my baby—I have never had time 
before. My life with Percy was one 
mad race from morning till night.” 

It was not long before Elsa came to 
me with a troubled look. 

“Mother, what did you do with me 
when I was Polly’s age? She is so hard 
to amuse. I would rather entertain a 
whole foreign legation than Polly. I 
cannot say that I enjoy sitting on the 
floor with her blocks and dolls and 
woolly dogs. I wonder if I should be 
thought an unnatural mother if I should 
flatly declare that I hate blocks and 
dolls and woolly dogs. Somehow Polly 
and I put each other out of temper and 
we are both glad to fall back upon Kat- 
rina. It may be that Iam destitute of 
the maternal instinct, but really I can- 
not see how any fully developed woman 
can find companionship in a three-year- 
old baby. If there is anything wrong 
in such an assertion you must put the 
blame on Percy, for he was always tak- 
ing me away from Polly. I suppose all 
my life long I shall have to suffer for 
Percy’s mistakes.” 

This was the beginning of Elsa’s fail- 
ures. She began to hate the big lonely 
house and spent most of her time in the 
shops or taking long solitary drives. 
She went to all the new plays ; but they 
must have interested her little, for she 
never referred to them. The only ob- 
ject in her new life that seemed to hold 
her attention was Polly ; and her mind 
continually turned back to her little 
girl as to an unsolved and tantalizing 
problem. 

‘Polly talks such a mongrel lan- 
guage,” she said. “I accused Katrina 
of corrupting her English, and told her 
that between the German accent which 
the child has lately acquired and her 
h’s, which she uses like a cockney, Polly 
was hardly intelligible. 

«The h’s, ma’am, Miss Polly haf got 
from the butler. He is English, ma’am,’ 
Katrina said, with an injured air. It 
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me feel that there is something wrong. 
I am doing my very best for Polly. 
Every morning I have her brought to 
my bedside, and while I am having my 
breakfast I teach her things. I try to 
teach her her prayers, too, but I do not 
think she can be a naturally religious 
child, for she will ask for a lump of 
sugar or a piece of toast in the midst of 
the ‘ Our Father.’ ” 

So Elsa stumbled along in the dark 
shadows of her new life, sadly needing 
the guiding hand that she had so vio- 
lently thrown aside. Then suddenly she 
thought that she had discovered the 
secret of her failures, and she came to 
me in a state of elation. 

“Mother, dear, the whole fault is with 
me. Iam only partially developed. All 
my life it seems to me that I have been 
either married or engaged to be married. 
I was much too young to be either. I 
have never had a chance to mature. I 
am going to make up for lost time and 
begin my education all over again.” 

She engaged a music-teacher, took up 
one or two languages, and went into 
china-painting. For a week or so she 
was very busy, very happy. She even 
complained that Amy and I came too 
often and interrupted her progress. 
Then her interest flagged. She asked 
Amy to finish her course in German and 
Italian, and said that the smell of 
mineral colors made her ill. Her 
professor of music became before 
long an object of terror. 

“It is perfectly frightful, the way 
Herr Stelsau goes on,” 
she said, indignantly. 
“T fairly tremble when 
I sit at the piano. 
Sometimes he doesn’t 
say a word, but sits 
there looking awful. 
Scolding isn’t half so 
bad. I forget to prac- 
tise —I forget every- 
thing but Polly, little 
torment that she is! 
Lately when I have not 
got my lesson I ask to 
be excused, and have a 
bottle of beer sent -to 
him, and as I don’t hear 
him breaking furniture 


would be very funny if it did not make I suppose my delicate little attention 


appeases his wrath.” 

So the long winter wore away, Amy 
and I ever standing rez , to reach out 
our arms to Elsa whenever she wanted 
the shelter of our love. But she was 
proud and bravely played out the 
part which she had assumed, although 
each day made it more tragic. When 
the spring came she said, “I am tired of 
housekeeping. It is horrible to have to 
do the same thing day after day and to 
see forever the same stupid faces of your 
butler and cook and upper maid and 
nurse, and to be eternally asked the 
same questions. I will go away with 
you and Amy to some new place, some 
place of which I have never heard. Don’t 
consult me; I leave it entirely to you. 
Engage the rooms, buy the railroad 
tickets, and take me off as if I were your 
child again ; I am tired of thinking for 
myself. Percy would never let me 
think for myself. He was so self-willed, 









‘We never could agree just how things should be packed.” 
























so bent upon having his own way, that 
it was no use.” 

She was very busy, very merry, while 
the trunks were being packed and the 
final preparations made for our depart- 
ure. 

“ Packing is such an easy matter since 
I have not Percy to think of,” she com- 
mented, hovering over a big trunk. “ He 
had so many things besides mere wearing 
apparel that had to be considered when 
we went away. There were his guns 
and his shooting outfit and his fishing 
tackle, and he was always in such a fume. 
We never could agree just how things 
should be packed, and he was as likely 
to put a dirty game-bag or a greasy 
cartridge-belt among my laces or bon- 
nets as not.” She sighed heavily, and 
then, catching the dolorous sound of her 
sigh, ran off to show me a new gown 
that had just been sent home. 

We had not been at the seashore two 
weeks before Elsa had exhausted her 
new surroundings. The eager childish 
delight which she had at first shown in 
the sea, the hotel, the people, died out 
completely. She looked tired and sad. 
Amy and I could not stand that look ; 
we were always fighting against it. 

“Mother,” Amy said, “Elsa is very 
beautiful. It fairly makes one catch 
one’s breath just to look at her. The 
red of her lips, the cream of her skin, 
the darkness of her eyes strike me 
anew whenever I look at her. It is al- 
ways as if I saw her for the first time. 
She was made for love. She cannot be 
happy without love. It seems hard that 
she should have to live this poor make- 
believe sort of a life until the end of her 
days. And she is lonely, mother, lonely 
even with you and Polly and me.” 

I knew what was in her thought, but 
I also knew that she would never allow 
herself to give more definite expression 
to her dream of a second marriage for 
Elsa, conflicting as it did with ideas 
which we both held as sacred. 

Amy was different from Elsa. Of a 
less striking, less spirited type, she nat- 
urally sought the shadow into which 
the charms of her more brilliant sister 
cast her, developing, among her books 
and music and flowers, a character 
strong and sweet—a nature so full of 
repose that she was to me as “a pleas- 
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ant coolness in the heat.” They were 
equally dear to me, my daughters—all 
that I possessed was Amy’s; but the 
fatted calf, the gold chain, the heart- 
broken embraces were for Elsa. 


Amy came in one day from the beach _ 


with a man at her side, one whose form 
seemed familiar to me. She brought 
him to me and said, with a placid ring 
in her voice, “ Mother, you remember 
Mr. Armuth—Philip? I found him on 
the beach. He must have been cast up 
by the sea.” 

Philip Armuth! Yes, I remembered 
him well, but it was some years since I 
had last seen him. Percy Armitage and 
he had been close friends since their col- 
lege days, and he, like Percy, had been a 
frequent caller at the house. After 
Percy and Elsa had married, I think we 
rather expected the same thing of Philip 
and Amy, but he went abroad shortly 
after, and we lost sight of him and a 
possible love affair at the same time. I 
was glad to see him again. My mind 
turned immediately to Elsa. She had 
always liked him in the past—perhaps 
she would allow him to amuse and inter- 
est her again—and I welcomed him as 
a possible diversion to my heart-sick 
child. Elsa seemed pleased when she 
heard that Philip Armuth was at home 
again, and put on her prettiest gown to 
meet him that evening. She was laugh- 
ing when she came into the room and 
had Polly by the hand. 

** Philip, do you remember my baby ?” 
she said, lightly, after greeting him cor- 
dially. “She isa big girl now. Go 
tell Mr. Armuth how old you are.” 

The little damsel went willingly enough 
and told him gravely that she was four 
years old. 

** And what is your name ?” he asked. 

“Polly Armitage,” she said, and ran 
back to her nurse, who had followed her 
into the room. 

“No, baby, your name is Polly Sar- 
gent. Katrina,” turning to the nurse, 
“T want you to teach this child that her 
name is Polly Sargent, every day, over 
and over, until she knows it,” Elsa said, 
with cold precision. 

“ Elsa seems to like Philip,” Amy said 
after we had gone to our room at the 
end of that firaf pleasant evening. I 
agreed with her, and said that it was a 
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Came into the room and had Polly by the hand 


burden off my mind to see Elsa really 
interested in a human being again. 
“Philip is a man of wide experience,” I 
went on. “He has seen much and 
thought much, and I think he will help 
us with Elsa. He continually reminds 
me of Percy. But he is Percy with 
the charm of Philip added, for Philip 
is of a deeper nature, a more cultured 
mind.” 

Amy said, a little wearily, “I am 
ashamed to say it, but sometimes lately 
I feel a little tired of amusing Elsa. I 
am afraid it is getting on my nerves,” 
and putting her head down on her arms 
she surprised me by bursting into tears. 
It only needed this incident to rouse 
me to the fact that in my absorption in 
Elsa I had forgotten what I owed to 
Amy ; and a few days later I sent her to 
the mountains, where she could have 
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entire change of scene and new occupa- 
tions. 

Philip and Elsa were together every 
day. Often when I looked at them my 
heart misgave me. I hardly liked to 
think of the possible outcome of their 
renewed intimacy. She was very frank 
with Philip—very open about herself, 
disclosing her faults and mistakes in a 
way that was in itself a charm. 

They were seated outside my win- 
dows under the balmy pine branches. 
The distant roar of the ocean as the 
tide went out made a pleasant accom- 
paniment to their voices. He had been 
telling her about his life in Capri, where 
he had built his studio, for Philip was 
an artist. 

“T should like Capri,” Elsa said, eager- 
ly. ‘The life there is so varied. It is 
the monotony of my life that is killing 
me. I cannot bear to do the same thing 
twice in succession, and here I am forced 
to do the same thing a hundred times. 
Why, Philip, if I know that I shall have 
to do the same thing twice I won’t do it 
the first time, if I can help it. If Itake a 
walk or a drive I always try to return 
by a different road. I should like Capri 
if only for what you tell me about the 
vitality of the air. That would keep one 
up of itself. I get tired of people—I al- 
ways did, you know. I come so quick- 
ly to the end of them. Even mother 
and Amy tire me, and sometimes I think 
that if I should hear Polly’s voice an- 
other moment I should go out of my 
mind. Do you know, Philip,” with a 
short, dry laugh, “mother and Amy are 
always trying to entertain me. They 
tell me everything. Amy tells me even 
about the cow that she can see from her 
back window. She tells me how it 
spends its days and all about its moods. 
Fancy the moods of a cow! And I try 
to look interested, for I know her kind 
intention. And then they are always 
reading me things and telling me things 
which they think applicable to my case 
—and all of us pretend that we don’t 
see the allusion, and it is alla ghastly 
farce. It is awful having people watch 
your moods and gauge your feelings. 
And they bore me so!” 

It seemed as if a knife went through 
my heart. 

“Now you interest me without try- 
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ing,” she went on. ‘ You must be like 
the air of Capri. And you don’t bother 
me about my debts—they are bad 
enough, Heaven knows—or suggest what 
my duty is toward Polly. I know it all 
a great deal better than any one can tell 
me. Philip, they don’t know what it is 
to be torn up by the roots—they don’t 
know the feeling of dire dismay that 
takes possession of your whole being, 
or what it is to be afraid to allow your- 
self to think, for fear that something in 
your head, that is always at a tension, 
will snap. Oh, they torture me with 
their small transparent efforts to make 
me forget the past! They only make me 
remember it the more. If they will only 
give me time I will get overit. Iam 
glad to be free—my freedom is very dear 
to me, but I have not got used to it yet. 
It is said that a prisoner released from 
the dungeon where he has been confined 
for years will languish in the sunshine 
and pine for his chains. It is so with me. 
I have not got used to the sunshine yet. 
You remember what a busy life I led 
with Perey. When he was not at home 
he was at the other end of the tele- 
phone—you remember we had a tele- 
phone in the house. He was always 
ringing me up. Sometimes it was to 
tell me to be ready for a drive at a cer- 
tain hour—or that he would bring one 
or two men home to dinner. Very often 
I would stay in for hours for a possible 
message from him. Percy Armitage was 
a tyrant.” 

So she went on from one incident to 
another that told its own story of a lost 
happiness, bitterly disowning the past 
and yet going over it with all the mi- 
nuteness of a brooding mind and aching 
heart. My face was wet with tears, 
and at last I put my head down on my 
arms and wept with all the abandon 
that belonged to my children. 

Philip took a strong fancy to Polly, 
and because of Philip’s interest and 
that he would not consider the child in 
the way, Elsa had Polly with her much 
of the time. At first this was from a 
teasing sense of duty, but soon Polly be- 
gan to interest her mother through the 
charms of her own little individuality. 
Gradually Polly awoke to the knowledge 
that she had a very pretty mamma— 
prettier than other little girls’ mammas. 
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“My mamma’s pretty hair,” the child 
would say, patting Elsa’s thick dark 
braids ; or, ‘‘ My mamma’s pretty frock,” 
when Elsa had on something that pleased 
her childish fancy ; and Elsa, appreci- 
ating the fact that she had at last found 
favor in her little daughter’s eyes, took 
pleasure in all these marks of waking 
love. In a burst of more than usual 
satisfaction I wrote to Amy of the turn 
affairs had taken, and how much Philip 
had done to help Elsa reach her present 
calm. I was surprised at the unwonted 
bitterness that ran through Amy’s re- 
ply. 
“* Mother,” she wrote, “ Elsa will dis- 
appoint you. Her heart is dead ; she is 
incapable of taking up new interests. 
If Philip should love Elsa I am sorry 
for him. She has nothing to give him, 
for she spent her whole nature, her 
whole life, on Percy, and there is abso- 
lutely nothing left. She will tire of 
Philip as she tired of her housekeeping 
and her music and her languages, and 
he is not a man to be dropped lightly. 
Oh, mother, you have become so ab- 
sorbed in the one idea of affording Elsa 
amusement that you do not stop even 
at giving her human hearts and human 
lives for playthings.” 

The summer was drawing to a close. 
“Elsa,” Philip said, one evening, “ you 
have been so good to me in making me 
feel that you trust me as a friend, that 
you tempt me to venture into what may 
be sacred ground. I want to know the 
cause of the separation between you and 
Percy.” 

“No, no; that is impossible,” she 
said, almost angrily. 

“T will tell you my motive in asking. 
Percy and I are old friends. He was 
my best friend until this affair. I have 
suddenly awakened to the fact that I am 
cherishing very hard feelings against 
him without knowing my grounds. If 
he is the villain I take him to be at the 
present moment, our next meeting will 
hardly be a pleasant one.” 

Elsa understood the threat thus quiet- 
ly implied and said, hastily, ‘‘ Oh, no, no, 
Philip! There must be nothing of that 
sort. Perhaps you had better know the 
reason if you feel like that. Percy was 
of a jealous, exacting nature. I had to 
be as careful of my smiles as if they 
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"| want to know the cause of the separation.” 


were gold, and once, it seems, he thought 
that I was specially lavish of them to 
a man whom in fact I had hardly ob- 
served. I was too indignant to deny 
his charges and retaliated by seeming 
utterly indifferent as to what he might 
think of me or my conduct. Perhaps I 
went too far, for suddenly he took me 
by the shoulders and shook me as if I 
were a child. It only needed that to 
transform me into a perfect fury. I 
don’t know what I said, but the next 
thing that I remember distinctly was 
that he said that he was sorry that I 
was his wife and Polly’s mother. I took 
him at his word and at once began legal 
proceedings to give him back his free- 
dom. He never made a single effort 
toward reconciliation, and it is this that 
is hardest to bear. He had meant what 
he said—he was sorry that I was his 
wife and Polly’s mother.” 

Before Philip had time to reply or I 
to express quick condemnation of my 
daughter’s hasty action, a caller was an- 
nounced and the subject ended abrupt- 
ly. It was absurd, unnatural, that a 





groundless quarrel, a mere misunder- 
standing, had been allowed to come to 
so tragic an ending; and I resolved, 
now that I knew the circumstances, that 
the last word had not yet been said. I 
did not dare to think of Philip. That 
he loved Elsa I did not doubt. What 
if shé loved him? My heart, my sense 
of justice, my conscience were on Percy 
Armitage’s side. 

The next morning Elsa announced 
her intention of going to the city to 
make some necessary purchases. I felt 
relieved, for I thus gained a day. I was 
not ready yet to lay down a line of con- 
duct for my daughter that might be as 
painful for her to follow as for me to 
enforce. She returned before the day 
was gone. There was a new expression 
in her face—one of quiet, concentrated 
happiness —and in her movements a 
quickness and lightness that I had not 
seen for many a day. Polly was asleep, 
and sending Katrina away she took her 
place at the child’s side. She was sit- 
ting there in the twilight in an absorbed 
silence when Philip’s card was brought. 


























With a shy look she said, “I cannot 
see him to-night. You see him, mother 
dear.” 

Her unusual manner roused my sus- 
picions and I exclaimed, “Elsa, I can- 
not—I know what he is going to ask 
me. Oh, Elsa, how can you permit him 
to ask me for you—you, Percy Armi- 
tage’s wife by every right in the sight 
of God and man.” 

“For me? What do you mean?” 
She laughed. ‘Why, Philip does not 
want me, mother dear. Let Philip go. 
I have something to tell my mother 
that will make her very happy. I have 
brought nothing but sorrow and anxiety 
to youand Amy. But, with God’s help, 
I will make up for it in the future.” 

She paused and, as if to gain courage, 
bent over and kissed her sleeping baby. 

“Mother, I have seen Percy. I saw 
him to-day. It was purely accidental. 
I went into a book-shop for a new pict- 
ure-book for Polly. And there I saw 
Percy turning over some new publica- 
tions. His back was toward me. He 
had not seen me. I don’t know what 
impelled me, but, as he stood there, 
tall, broad-shouldered, his beautiful 
head a little bent, he seemed to draw 
me to him as a leaf is drawn to a whirl- 
pool. It was like a physical force. I 
went up to him and stood beside him 
for a moment without a word. His 
hand hung at his side and I slipped 
mine into his. He started, and then, 
turning and seeing me, reeled against 
the book-stand, white and trembling, 
but holding my hand fast—oh, so fast!” 

She caught her breath, and then, with 
her beautiful smile, said: “It is all 
made up, mother, dear. I think I ought 
to write to Amy to-night. She will be 
so glad. Oh, what a fool I have been!” 

“What are you going to do with 
Philip?” I asked, gravely. 
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“Philip, Philip—what has he to do 
with it? Oh,Isee! You think Philip 
is in love with me. Well, dear, it is not 
your fault that he is not. But he 
knows that I have been loving Percy as 
hard as I could all this time. Oh, 
mother, we have such a joke on you! 
I think it is time to tell you our little 
secret. Philip loves Amy, but we were 
afraid to tell you because we saw that 
your heart was set on Philip’s caring 
for me. There is no use of your deny- 
ing it, and I am going to report you to 
your clergyman, my lady, as soon as we 
get home. You seemed so satisfied 
with the way things were going that 
we did not dare to tell you the truth. 
And we did not dare to tell Amy either, 
for we knew that she would feel it her 
duty to refuse him for my sake as well 
as for yours. I have no doubt that 
Philip has come to tell you to-night 
that he loves her, and to throw himself 
on your mercy. You dear old match- 
making mamma!” 

“T wonder if Philip has gone!” I 
said, rising impulsively. 

Elsa laughed and went out with me 
on the balcony. But Philip was no- 
where to be seen. We sat there in the 
moonlight, Elsa and I, and talked it all 
over again, every moment a deeper 
peace filling our souls. 

“And Amy will be so happy, for she 
loves Philip; I have always known it. 
And I shall go to church with Percy 
and take him back at the altar and 
thank God for him, and beg to be for- 
given for having been so wicked.” 

Polly woke with a little cry, and Elsa 
hurried to her side. She soothed her 
to sleep and then came back to me. 

“Mother,” she said, “did you hear 
Polly when she woke? She called 
‘Mamma!’ It always used to be ‘Rina!’ 
I think my baby loves me now.” 


THE LAZY DAY 


By Charles Sloan Reid 


Tue low, sweet drone of the humming bees, 
The long, soft sigh of the wooing breeze, 
The tardy brook and the songless trees— 


And life’s time lingers for reveries. 
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BATTLEMENT AND Tower. A Romance. 
By Owen Rhoscomyl. It is in the time of the 
wars of the Commonwealth, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, when King 
Charles and Cromwell were fighting for the 
English throne, that the author sets his scene. 
It is a continuous narrative of hard fighting, 
riding, thrilling adventure, bravery, love- 
making, alternate tribute to Mars and to Cu- 
pid, in the.romantic fields of North Wales. 
The hero is Howel Gethin, a brave and ad- 
venturous young fellow of good family, who 
with his kinsman joins the Royalist forces 
who are holding battlement and tower as best 
they can for King Charles, There are in the 
book many striking dramatic scenes, notably 
a powerful picture of the battle of Naseby 
and a fierce fight at Plas Mawr, the last bat- 
tle in which archers sought to defy the can- 
non. The work is throughout overcrowded, 
and one often has a feeling of missing much 
detail and of being unable to follow individ- 
uals in the involved movement of the mass. 
It is like a three-ring circus, so much is going 
on simultaneously that one is irritated at the 
confusion. The author has done excellent 
work, but should not put so much of his pict- 
ure in the foreground, Cloth, $1.25. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 


THe Broom Squire. By 5S. Baring Gould. 
There is asombre power in this story of rural 
life in the Surrey country at which one rebels 
occasionally, and longs for even a few fire- 
flies of brightness to lighten the gloom. It’s 
like riding through a long tunnel ; one con- 
stantly watches for the swift shooting into 
the sunlight, but the sunlight doesn’t come. 
The story is one long, continuous unhappi- 
ness, sandwiched in between two sudden 
deaths, one at each end of the book, and in 
some respects these two parts are the most 
cheerful. The little waif, Mehitabel, adopted 
by the innkeeper and his wife, grows up into 
a beautiful womanhood that makes her sacri- 
fice in marriage to the Broom Squire, a liter- 
ary crime. He is bitter, cynical, miserly, 
brutal, and a villain. He leads Mehitabel a 
sad life, even after the little one came that 
should have brought happiness and peace. 
And even in the end, Mr. Baring Gould find- 
ing the darkness not sufficiently dense, trans- 
mutes Iver, her boyhood friend, who has been 
faithful to her, with one justifiable stroke, into 
a cold, selfish, heartless cad. The book in so 


many places shows real power, clever con- 
struction, and vivid picturing, that one rebels 
at the graveyard 


atmosphere throughout. 











The book should be bound in black, and the 
author should put his powers to happier uses. 
Cloth, $1.25. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

THe Epsinc oF THE TipE. By Louis 
Becke. In this series of twenty-one stories 
of the South Sea Islands is given a vivid pano- 
rama of the life of a natural and free people. 
They have had but a slight acquaintance with 
civilization through the entry, into their 
palm-clad islands, of white traders, sailors, 
transported criminals, beachcombers, sheep- 
raisers, and the adventurous classes of little 
reputation and less character, usually even a 
trifle more depraved than the islanders, The 
morals of the natives, like their customs, are 
reduced to a minimum. All emotions are 
given free rein, with no controlling curb of 
conventionality to hold them in check. The 
stories are told with vivid realness, an intense 
rapid style that flashes a landscape, a charac- 
ter, or a moral downfall before you in a sec- 
ond, with rapid strokes and little commentary. 
They are all fiercely strong, picturing the 
human passions—revenge, inhumanity, jeal- 
ousy, brutality, depravity— with but few 
touches of eos | sweetness, purity, constancy, 
and love. All this, too, in a land so marvel- 
lous in its beauty, with but two discordant ele- 
ments—man and woman. With rare power 
in description and character - drawing are 
themes that would crowd the stage for a five- 
act play focused in a few pages. Specially 
notable among these stories, where all are 
strong, are ‘‘ Kennedy the Boat-steerer,” 
‘¢ Nell of Mulliner’s Camp,” “ An Honor to 
the Service,” ‘‘ Baldwin’s Loisé,” *‘ Hickson,” 
and ‘‘ The Best Asset in a Fool’s Estate.” 
Readers who admire strong fiction will enjoy 
the book, others should pass it by. Cloth, 
$1.25. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Tom Grogan. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Tom Grogan is a new character in fiction. 
She isa stevedore, who, when her husband was 
seriously ill, took up his work, assumed his 
full name, and through untiring energy built 
up his business to a prosperity that won her a 
comfortable competence for herself and fam- 
ily and the bitter enmity of the labor union. 
Through her struggles, her persecution, and 
trials she is ever intensely womanly at heart, 
though her duties force her to lead what is 
almost a dual life. In defending her rights, 
in protecting her interests, and increasing her 
business, she was as manly as poor Tom him- 
self could have been were he there in person 
instead of in name. But when she crossed 
the threshold of her door, clasped poor lame 





























little Patsy to her breast, spoke kindly to her 
old father, or watched carefully over her Jen- 
nie, she had the refining sweetness of true 
womanhood. She had in her character the 
stuff that makes heroines, martyrs, and lead- 
ers, if the environment require the manifesta- 
tion. The other characters—Daniel McGaw, 
Dennis Quigg, Carl, Cully, Justice Rawan, 
and even those of minor importance—are all 
carefully drawn. The book presents man 
telling situations, and has in it the essentials 
of a good play. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Tue Mieuty Atom. By Marie Corelli. 
The author gives the point of view of her 
work in her dedication ‘‘ to those self-styled 
progressivists who by precept and example 
assist the infamous cause of education without 
religion, and who, by promoting the idea, 
borrowed from French atheism, of denying to 
the children in board-schools and elsewhere 
the knowledge and love of God as the true 
foundation of noble living, are guilty of a 
worse crime than murder.” The author has 
sought to show the paralyzing teaching of 
materialism on the mind of a child. e is 
taught by his father, John Valliscourt, that 
there is no God but merely a Mighty Atom, 
that love is but a flattering word for animal 
affinity, and that all seeming good is dry 
husks and nothingness. Mrs. YValliscourt, 
seeing the moral of her husband’s teaching, 
elopes with another man. The author’s char- 
acters are but dummy theories with clothes 
on, their dress is the exaggerated tendencies 
and morbid extremes of certain types of 
thought. They do not enlist the reader’s 
sympathy, and though one may agree with 
Miss Corelli’s teaching, one cares little whether 
the characters go to the good or to the bad, 
whether they suffer or are happy, whether 
they live or die. The little puppets move 
over the stage and talk and act their morals 
or immorals, and that is all. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 


THE DAMNATION OF THERON WaRE. By 
Harold Frederic. This story of the moral 
degeneration of the Rev. Theron Ware, a 
young Methodist preacher, traces his downfall 
step by step from his high ideals and his ex- 
alted views of life till he goes back, likea 
Prodigal, to the wife he has neglected. The 
steps in his downfall follow each other in 
rapid succession. His moral strength has 
been but the virtue of one who knows naught 
of the world and temptations, who has waiked 
erect merely because he has been clear of pit- 
falls. His moral decline centres round his 
infatuation for Celia Madden, a rich young 
Roman Catholic who affects Greek costumes 
and mysticism, and is an anarchistic emotion- 
alist. She proceeds with carefully-studied 
methods to fascinate him ; the reason for it all 
seems doubtful, and Mr. Frederic does not 
make it clear. She does not really care 
for Ware, but may be merely studying 
him as a naturalist does an insect kept ina 
glass bottle. Ware, after one evening of 
music and mysticism, began his toboggan-like 
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backsliding. He scorned his wife, jested at 
the sacredness of his own work and mission, 
and became an arrant hypocrite and an unprin- 
cipled trailer after a woman who despises him 
and tells him so. Other characters are Dr. 
Ledsmar, the cynical old naturalist ; Father 
Forbes, the strange Catholic priest ; Brother 
and Sister Soulsby, vulgar ‘‘ debt-raisers;” the 
neglected Mrs. Ware, and Michael, Celia’s 
brother. The book is daring, strong, and 
individual, and must attract great attention. 
Cloth, $1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


A Lapy or Quauity. By Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Clarinda Wildairs, the 
heroine of Mrs. Burnett’s romance of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, is a lady of 
strange quality. She swears like the prover- 
bial trooper, drinks, rides, hunts, stars in her 
repertoire of coarseness, all with a swagger 
and abandon that many squires, seeking to 
live down to the traditions of their station, 
might envy. She is beautiful, and, in many 
ways, despite her temper, has herself well in 
command. She is an adept in abruptly turn- 
ing the key in the Bluebeard chamber of an 
old past, donning the snowy robes of right- 
eousness and conventionality in an instant, 
simply because it will pay. She has many rea- 
sons for her reformation, all but one, and that 
is “ right for right’s sake.” Mrs. Burnett tells 
her story with frank and occasionally brutal 
realism that would bring the blush of shame to 
little Lord Fauntleroy. There is strong virility 
and stirring action throughout, but the pages 
contain many many slips in this thrilling story 
upon which a careful reader might find food 
for study. The fragments of the broken com- 
mandments shattered by “ my lady of quality” 
strew the pages until she cements them to- 
gether in an easy way, with no qualins of 
repentance, at her marriage to Lord Osmunde. 
Then she is so very good that the saints in 
their niches look upon her with envy. She is 
a lightning-change artist in the suddenness of 
her transition into a noble, pure woman. Cloth, 
$1.50. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


A Woman IntTERVENES. By Robert Barr. 
One of the heroines of this bright and breezy 
story is Jenny Brewster, an enterprising New 
York newspaper woman, one of that class 
that goes into insane asylums or down into 
the depths of the ocean for material for a 
three-column sensation for the Sunday issue. 
She is sent to London by her paper, to beg, 
steal, abstract, or obtain in any possible way 
the secrets of two mining experts as to a cer- 
tain mining report so The Argus shall have 
what is known in newspaper parlance as 
‘a scoop.” The story opens on a transatlan- 
tic steamer, where Miss Brewster’s tactics are 
foiled by ‘‘the woman who intervenes,” a 
plucky little English girl named Longworth. 
The story consists of the adventures of the 
four characters in London, and the complica- 
tions, plot and counterplot incident to the dis- 
posal of a rich mica mine. The narrative is 
fresh, clever, well told, and thoroughly inter- 
—e- Cloth, $1.25. (Frederick A. Stokes 
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WuiteE Aprons. By Maud Wilder Good- 
win, author of **The Head of a Hundred,” 
* The Colonial Cavalier.” ete. A sweet, 
wholesome, and charmingly written story 
which can be safely placed in the hands 
of any boy or girl, its morals and English 
being equally good. It is a picture of the old 
Colonial days in Virginia at the time of the 
Rebellion against the tyrannical Governor Sir 
William Berkeley. It is the delightful love- 
story of two young people, Penelope Paine, 
whose father is a Colonel on the Royalist side, 
and Bryan Fairfax, a Major in the rebel camp 
of General Nathaniel Bacon. When he, with 
others, is taken prisoner, and sentenced, in 
December, 1676, to be hanged on April 23d, 
Penelope, with her father’s consent, sets sail 
for England to obtain her lover’s pardon. In 
London we are introduced to her uncle, the 
delicious, economical, dandified, high liver, 
Sir Samuel Pepys. She meets with the same 
success in the ‘‘ smart set” of London in the 
seventeenth century which attends pretty 
Americans in the same set of the present cen- 
tury. The final scene is strong and dramatic, 
and the interest never lessens. 

The dwellings, furnishings, costumes, and 

the daily life of the time are suggested with a 
great distinctness and charm, and the whole 
book is alive with the right sort of spirit—the 
spirit one wants to see in all boys and girls, 
who, as well as all the nice ‘‘ grown ups,” 
will find it uncommonly good reading. $1.25. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 
_ ApAM JounstoNne'’s Son. By F. Marion 
Crawford. A born story-teller is Crawford ! 
In the heart of Italy or Turkey, among the 
students of Germany, the superstitions of the 
far East, and the every-day social life of New 
York in the winter, or the coast of Maine 
in the summer, he is equally at home, and 
tells his story for all the world as if he himself 
knew it of his own personal knowledge. This 
last is singularly original in conception, and 
the action of the present time is all comprised 
in the short space of a month, though the in- 
fluence of the past makes itself felt almost 
immediately in the earlier chapters of the 
story. The characterization is clear and de- 
cided, but the most remarkable thing in the 
book is the singular insight regarding Clare 
(the only young girl of the story). The au- 
thor’s subtle perception of character has never 
been more subtle, more keen, than in this crea- 
tion, His comprehension of a young girl’s 
point of view seems quite uncanny, and he 
brings out, with wonderful truth, the arrogance 
and severety of the judgments of a young and 
innocent girl. The dialogue is delightfully 
easy and natural, with many a touch of humor. 
Though the situation is most complicated 
and puzzling as the climax is reached, and 
divorce has a prominent position in the story, 
it is handled without suggestiveness, and is, as 
one would feel sure it would be, clean from 
‘‘cover to cover.” Bound, $1.50. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York.) 

A TALE or A LONELY ParisH. By F. Mar- 
ion Crawford. A new edition of one of the 
best among the author’s earlier works, giving 


a picture of «a little English village, whose 
quietness and classic monotony are invaded by 
all the elements of a terrible tragedy. It is 
hardiy necessary to say that the story is well 
told or that the interest is thoroughly sus- 
tained. Paper, 50 cents. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 

Ecuors or Batrie. By Bushrod Wash- 
ington James, The makers of the photo- 
graphs and the half-tones so lavishly sprinkled 
through this book are worthy of highest con- 
gratulation. But they compel odious com- 
parison with the poetry and the prose. The 
chief trouble with Mr. James is that he has 
very little to say, and has less skill for saying 
it. Trite description is not poetry, and ex- 
clamation should be distinguished from exalta- 
tion. Only one poem here, ‘‘ Missing,” has the 
slightest justification. The prose is, if possi- 
ble, emptier than the verse, a not unfair ex- 
ample of which is this. The title is ‘‘ March ! 
March !! March!!!” to which one is inclined 
to add !!!! The first stanza runs thus: 

“March! March! March! to the drum’s loud roar! 

March! March! On to the foe! 
Charge! Charge! Charge on the ranks before, 
Charge! Charge! Spare not the blow. 
Fire! Fire! Now let the cartridge fly, 
Fire! Fire! Whizzing they go. 
Strike! Strike! Strike for your country, boys ! 
Spare not the blow.” 
The two succeeding stanzas are even more 
miraculously bad. Cloth, extra, gilt edge, $2. 
(Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

His CuBaN Sweerueart. By Richard 
Henry Savage and Mrs. A. C. Gunter. To 
those who like this sort of story it can be 
recommended as quite suited to their tastes. 
(Home Publishing Co., New York.) 

Farry TaLEs AND Fancies. By Anna 
Seidenburg. There is a certain kindly ingen- 
iousness about some of these unpretentious 
little fables. They are illustrated acceptably 
by the author. Cloth, $1; paper, 80 cents, 
(A. C. McClurg, Chicago.) 

Tut RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By Thomas 
Hardy. This is an acceptable reprint of one 
of Hardy’s masterpieces. Illustrated Series. 
Paper, 50 cents. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., New 
York.) 

Tuner Lost Srraprvarius. By J. Meade 
Falkner. A musical tale written without 
especial skill. Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

“Lapres First!” By Mrs. D. F. Ver- 
denal. A cheap story cheaply told. Cloth. 
(Home Publishing Co., New York.) 

A New Woman. By Jessie DeF. Ham- 
blin. Cloth, $1. (Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. ) 

THe Story or A Dream. By Ethel 
Maude: Colson. Cloth, $1.25. (Chas. H. 
Kerr, Chicago.) 

THE Wor.p THRouGH A WoMAN’s EYEs. 
By Jessie A. Ackerman. A narration of the 
voyages of a “ Round-the-World Missionary ” 
of the W. C. T. U. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 25 cents. (O. H. Williams, 
Chicago.) 
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FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


IKE gay birds- 
|. of-Paradise, the 
summer-girl flits 
from one watering- 
place to another. Her 
attire is wonderfully 
becoming, and com- 
mon sense is more the 
rule than it formerly 
was. The _ separate 
silk and shirt - waists 
make many changes of 
costume possible with- 

















out a great deal of ex- 
pense, and the woman who 
devotes time to the con- 
sideration of her outfit is 
sure to be well gowned. 

All manner of materials 
may be purchased for very 
little, and the dressmaker 
transforms them into ele- 
gant toilets. 

In this, the season of 
college commencements, 
the young girl’s attention 
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is directed to her graduating gown, 
which, in her eyes, is a thing of the ut- 
most importance. 

This year heavy materials for such 
purposes are abandoned, although white 
mohair is sometimes permissible. How- 
ever, the preference is for thin materials, 
such as the dotted swisses and filmy or- 
gandies which are so simple and becom- 
ing. These gowns may be plainly or 
elaborately made, according to the taste 
or purse of the wearer. Valenciennes 
or some of the cheaper varieties of lace 
is used for the trimming. Several nar- 
row, lace-edged ruffles, or deep Span- 
ish flounces look well, with insertion or 
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tucks above. A very effective 
gown was hemmed to about the 
depth of an eighth of a yard, with 
five-inch wide tucks above, each 
of which was daintily hem- 
stitched. Shirred puffs divided 
by insertion is another pretty 
style; both white and butter- 
colored Valenciennes is used, 
with a preference for the former. 
White satin ribbon trims most 
of these costumes, although one 
is not necessarily bound to white. 
The transparent materials are 
not unfrequently worn over the 
delicately tinted dimities with 
charming effect. 

The graduating gown should 
not be of too elaborate a charac- 
ter, but should be daintily made 
and of fine material. Corday 
kerchiefs or Marie Antoinette 
fichus, with a slightly surplice 
effect, are youthful and becom- 
ing. They may be of the same 
goods as the dress, or of lace or 


silk mousseline. 


The wide empire belt of white 
satin is pretty with these fluffy 
gowns, or ribbons may be sub- 
stituted. The shoes and gloves 
should be white, to carry out the 
unity of the costume. 
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No. 4.—Redfern Golfing Costume. 
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No. 5. 


Etamines or canvas cloths, with square 
semi-transparent meshes, are worn over 
petticoats of changeable taffeta with ex- 
cellent effect. Moire woven etamine is 
a charming material. 

A creation just arrived from one of 
the great Paris houses is a canvas gren- 
adine of sailor blue; it is made over a 
skirt of changeable blue and green taf- 
feta. The waist has a blouse effect and 
is laid in careless pleats on each side of 
the opening and braided in black. In- 
side is a straight loose vest of gold-col- 
ored satin, embroidered in white and 
edged with narrow lace. This falls apart 
to show an inner vest of fluffy cream 
lace. 

Bud-green, peach, and orange-peel, 
are among the new colors. Corn color 
and myrtle green is an artistic com- 
bination, as is also pale yellow and 
gray; gold color is greatly used with 
navy and old blue. Cerise is not as 
much seen as formerly, although it is 
occasionally employed in combination 
with black, brown, or blue. 
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Goat’s hair in all of 
the new colors makes 
handsome and durable 
gowns. It is a stiff, 
wiry material, admira- 
bly suited to the pre- 
vailing style of dress. 
A hunter’s green gown 
of this goods was made 
with a flaring skirt em- 
broidered in V’s about 
the foot. The basque 
opened over a long, 
narrow waistcoat of 
turquoise - blue cloth 
wrought in gold, and 
fastened with tur- 
quoise buttons. The 
collar is cut in leaf- 
points over a band of 
turquoise velvet. A 
deep Austrian collar of 
embroidered batiste in 
a trellis work pattern 
falls over the sleeves, 
the upper parts of 
which are draped over 
tight sleeves of batiste 
with pointed cuffs 
which fall over the 
hand. 
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Changeable mohair is extremely fash- 
ionable; a very tasteful costume was 
of wood color, shading into brown, 
wrought on the panels and sleeves in 
shaded silks ranging from éeru to dark 
brown ; the corsage is of heavy Batten- 
berg lace, with a touch of gold here 
and there ; short basques cut in turrets 
are sewed on at the waist, guipure cuffs 
of the flaring mousquetaire shape are 
set upon the sleeves, and the high 
officer's collar is overlaid with lace and 
finished with a stiff bow of white satin. 

Substantial black filet or net is used 
for veiling the brilliant chameleon 
silks ; a stunning creation is of change- 
able silk in blue and green peacock col- 
orings ; the skirt is crossed diagonally 
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in front and finished 
with a revers - cascade 
of apple-green taffeta 
broché, which glitters 
with colored spangles 
and tinsel embroidery ; 
the corsage is of blue 
and green stripes on a 
foundation of white sat- 
in; the front is blouse- 
shaped, while the back 
is laid in a flat box- 
pleat ; revers of taffeta 
to correspond with 
those on the skirt are 
crossed, fichu fashion, 
on the bust; a band of 
the iridescent taffeta is 
set on the waist as a 
belt, and forms a crush 
collar with a flaring 
bow; the sleeves are 
draped with striped 
white gauze, finishing 
in a deep ruffle at the 
elbow. 


For summer ball- 
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No. 10. 
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dresses the diaphanous embroidered 
gauzes are used ; a striking costume is 
of daffodil gauze wrought with golden 
bees ; about the foot of the wide skirt 
were ruffles of old ivory lace set in deep 
undulating waves and headed by wreaths 
of embroidery in shaded greens and yel- 





lows ; the bodice was curved widely over 
a plastron of lace spangled with golden 
bees ; the sleeves were of yellow chif- 
fon, with elbow puffs; over these fell 
straight lapels of brocaded empire 
satin edged with gilt passementerie and 
a tiny puffing of chiffon ; this elegant 
gown was lined with shot satin in 
changeable tints of gold and faint pink. 

In the height of the summer season 
duck suits are pre-eminently comfort- 
able; navy, porcelain-blue, gray-brown 
and green are all indiscriminately worn. 
The newest coloring is shown in a suit 
of lily-green duck, with a flaring skirt 
and jaunty coat; the latter was edged 
with several rows of narrow, white 
cotton soutache; there were double- 
pointed revers with two rows of open- 
work white insertion ; the vest was of 
white piqué. Another seasonable suit 
was of white piqué, with double collars 
of deep indigo blue, edged with white 
embroidery. Striped piqué skirts are 
worn with plain-colored coats. 

Piqué with pin dots in a color makes 
pretty dresses for young girls. 

Linen batiste is associated with most 
materials; thus a gown of navy-blue 
crépon showed a waist of linen batiste 
embroidered in Honiton braid in a bold 
pattern over the bust and between the 
shoulders at the back. 

Very useful are the coarse-looking 
linens which imitate cheviot or come in 
irregularly woven crash effects; these 
also show wide collars bordered with a 
color. They are worn with gay shirts or 
vests to relieve the somewhat unbecom- 
ing color. Entire collars and revers of 
colored duck are made so as to be re- 


* movable. Heavy leather-colored lace is 


sometimes used for this purpose. 
The Liberty Bow is new and stylish ; 


Bm it is universally worn in France and 


England by women golfers and cyclists ; 
it is a Windsor tie attached to a silk- 
covered shield, and is fastened to the 
collar- button by means of an elastic. 
It obviates the necessity of passing the 
tie beneath the turn-down collar, which 
is difficult of accomplishment. The 
soft India silks in Persian designs and 
the surahs are used. For wear with 
shirt- waists this bow is graceful and 
comfortable. 

Gloves with tiny purses in the palm 
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for containing car-fare are not striking- 
ly new. The stocking, however, with a 
small pocket inserted on the outer por- 
tion of the knee is quite fin de siécle. 
This receptacle is supposed to hold 
the watch or such jewelry as one is 
not wearing. On silk stockings these 
pockets are elaborated with embroid- 
ery. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Jacker.—Of fancy diagonal, 
with revers of a solid color; gilt hooks 
and eyes ornament the fronts ; 3} yards 
of double-width material. 

No. 2. Linon Batiste Gown.—The 
skirt is of batiste over rose-colored taf- 
feta ; the foot is trimmed with points of 
Madras plaid batiste ; the waist is of the 
plaid ; 9 yards of 50-inch batiste. 

No. 3. Fancy Cottarerre.—It is of 
éeru embroidery, ? of a yard of em- 
broidery, + yard of mull. 


No. 4. Reprern Goxtrine Surr.—This 
simple and stylish suit may be made 
of cheviot, tweed, or any serviceable 
wool goods ; the skirt reaches to the 
ankle ; there is a flat box-pleat in front, 
ornamented with buttons of ivory or 
smoked pearl ; the yoke is outlined with 
braid ; six yards of double-width mate- 
rial. 

No. 5. Capz.—Of tan cloth, braided 
in the same color; it is slashed and 
brown satin introduced ; braided collar ; 
3 yards of double-width material. 

No. 6. Warist.—Of white chiffon, cut 
square and outlined with green velvet ; 
girdle of same ; 3} yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 7. Srreer Costumz.—Of gray whip- 
cord, with revers of white silk and front 
of same; 9 yards of double-width mate- 
rial. 

No. 8. Basque or Scarier Crora.—Or- 
namented with black braid and brass but- 
tons ; 34 yards double-width material. 

No. 9. Stzeve.—For silk or organdie ; 
24 yards of material. 

No. 10.—Of navy-blue storm serge ; 
the short, loose jacket is turned back 
with ¢cru cloth over a plastron of the 
same ; 8} yards double-width goods. 

No. 11. Srreer Costume.—Of migno- 
nette-green mohair; the skirt is em- 
broidered in gold and black; the 
double - breasted coat is similarly 
trimmed ; 9 yards double-width mate- 
rial. 

No. 12. Steeve.—Suitable for thin ma- 
terial ; 3 yards of 36-inch goods. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopry’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 
trations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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GOLFING 


No athletic sport has obtained such a 
hold on American women as golfing. It 
is one of the oldest games mentioned in 
the British records, and is of Scottish 
origin ; from thence it was carried to 
England. Although it has been played 
for many years by swell Englishwomen, 
it is only within the last few seasons 
that it has become fashionable in Amer- 
ica. One great drawback to its popu- 
larity is the amount of space required 
for the links, and another the amount 
of walking involved ; however, the lat- 
ter difficulty is no longer insurmounta- 
ble, as American women are realizing 
the necessity of exercise, and are fast 
becoming famous pedestrians. 

The game is an extremely healthful 
one, and although it necessitates contin- 
uous movement, with consequent fatigue, 
the exercise is not as violent as that of 
tennis, where one must run excitedly af- 
ter flying balls. The game of golf means 
the putting of little balls into holes 
with a hooked golf- stick; a certain 
amount of skill is requisite, allied with 
endurance and a good eye for calculat- 
ing distance. 

Golf links are usually laid out in a 
spacious country meadow or on a 
stretch of land along the sea-shore. 
Although private individuals cannot al- 
ways command the necessary space, the 
various golf clubs in different parts of 
the country make it possible for women 
to participate in the invigorating sport. 

Now as toa suitable costume. The 
fancy suits sold in the shops are quite 
unsuitable for resisting the wear and tear 
which the inveterate golfer must inevita- 
bly encounter. She must not be afraid 
of a little rain or a modicum of mud, 
and should wear thick laced boots, either 
black or tan, with broad low heels, or 
shoes with leather or cloth leggins reach- 
ing to her knees. 

A suit of stout Scotch tweed or Eng- 
lish homespun in small checks or mixed 
colorings is the best choice ; it is made 
with a rather short and well-fitted skirt, 
a Norfolk or Eton jacket, or an open- 
fronted coat; a stiff shirt or a shirt- waist 
is worn beneath, and an Alpine or Tam 
of the same material as the gown covers 


the head. A covert coat or a silk-lined 
golf cape is necessary to put on after 
finishing the game, as one is always 
heated. 

In England the regulation uniform 
of the golf clubs is a scarlet jacket with 
dark blue collar and cuffs ; this gives a 
very gay appearance to a field of play- 
ers, and is exceedingly pretty in the 
open air. 

It is a curious fact that no player in 
England, either man or woman, would 
be willing to play in a new coat; it 
must at least have the appearance of 
usage ; to accomplish this, these brill- 
iant uniforms are left exposed to the 
sun and weather in order to make them 
appear as if they had seen service. In 
Scotland or England a player attired in 
a brand-new outfit would be guyed as 
unmercifully as a raw recruit. A prom- 
inent English tailor declares that in 
London they always manage to soil 
the covert coats before offering them for 
sale, for Englishwomen do not hanker 
after new clothes ; in this country such 
coats would be sold at reduced prices, 
because every person desires an air of 
pristine freshness to pervade his or her 
attire. 


POVERTY SUPPERS 


Tuis is the latest form of charitable 
entertainment. The members of some 
particular church agree each to give a 
supper at their houses once a week, 
the cost not exceeding one dollar for 
twelve guests; the members of the 
society however pay twenty-five cents 
each for their entertainment, and in 
this way a good round sum may be 
made. 

To provide even the pleinest menu 
taxes the ingenuity of the hostess to 
its limit, for to give a good meal for a 
dollar requires much planning and 
studying up of prices. Although the 
repast may be a modest one, if it is well 
planned and executed no one need get 
up hungry. 

After the homely repast, music, reci- 
tations, or private theatricals are given, 
or the entertainment may end with a 
lecture, or an informal dance. Thus 
the “Poverty Supper” may become 
the means of social enjoyment. 
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FANCY WORK 


EMBROIDERY ON LINEN 


Tuts dainty work is quite the thing 
for summer; the materials are light 
and cool to the touch, and it may be 
laid down and taken up easily, and uses 
little space in a trunk. Most ladies 
who abide at watering-places during the 
summer keep several pieces on hand ; 
they employ their leisure moments in 
this way, and are thus enabled to re- 
plenish their supply of table appoint- 
ments with ease. 

The illustrations show a couple of 
centre-pieces of simple yet elegant de- 
sign. ‘The first is a strawberry pattern 
executed in filo-floss; the berries are 
exquisitely shaded from pink to a rich 
red, with yellow seeds. The leaves are 
worked in varying tints of mignonette 
green, veined and outlined with reddish 
brown ; the second shows a pattern in 
a bold design of grapes and leaves ; 
the former are raised by means of a 
cotton stuffing and worked in pale gray 
greens ; the leaves are in white floss in 
a long and short stitch, while the inside 
is done in a honeycomb stitch; the 
edges are scalloped in white. 

Another pretty pattern shows clover- 
blossoms in pinkish purples with dull 
green leaves ; the scallops are worked 
in a pale shade of purple. 

Another exquisite design was com- 


posed of wood violets, and ferns, with 
leaves of pale green outlined with brown, 
the tendrils being of the same color. 

A wild-rose pattern is a great favor- 
ite ; this may be executed in the natural 
pink tints, or in pale golden yellows. 


QUAINT FURNISHINGS 


Bepstraps in the rococo style are 
handsome but rather ponderous in 
shape ; they have rather high head- 
boards and elaborate footboards, and 
are of carved wood painted with bright- 
colored flowers relieved by gilding ; 
the coverlets are of splendid hand- 
made lace over old faded renaissance 
brocade ; the dressing-table is of the pe- 
riod of Louis XIV., and the plate-glass 
bric-d-brac cupboard matches it. Ina 
bedroom furnished in this elegant style 
all the appointments have a relation to 
each other, the rococo period prevailing 
throughout ; curtains of rare lace veil the 
windows ; the wall is covered with a re- 
production of an ancient brocade, and 
the gilded furniture is of quaint and 
ponderous shape. 

Rattan furniture is now upholstered 
with the striped Aleppo grass curtains 
in which red plays a predominant part. 
These are extremely effective in a sea- 
side drawing-room, and demand the gay 
Persian prints for window curtains and 
porticres. 
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THE SUMMER GIRL’S OUTFIT 


Tue problem of the summer vacation 
puzzles many a woman, and where to 
go and how to go is the question. Itis 
not alone the cost of hotel bills in- 
curred at a fashionable summer resort 
which debars many people of moderate 
incomes from indulging in that pleas- 
ure ; it means much more—an entire, 
costly outfit—gowns, bonnets, gloves, 
and a number of expensive accessories. 
There must be costumes for riding, 
driving, bicycling, calling, etc., and, be- 
sides, the fatigue incident to such con- 
stantly recurrent changes. The would- 
be fashionable woman should be strong 
of body as well as the possessor of a 
long purse, and must be smiling and 
agreeable at all times. 

The woman who has a regard for her 
health and comfort does not choose so 
unwisely. She finds some retired spot 
by the ocean, or a resort buried deep in 
sweet-smelling pine- woods; here she 
goes in order to lead the quiet, restful 
life necessary for recuperation and 
pleasure. 

The less one is burdened with clothes 
the better; a serviceable tailor-made 
suit is a necessity; it is suitable for 
travelling and for wear at any time. The 
blazer or open-fronted coat is the best 
style to select, for with shirt-waists in- 
numerable changes can be made. 

Cotton gowns, while fresh and pretty, 
are not the best selectiou for the coun- 
try—that ‘is, without one has a maid 
who stands ready to press them after 
each wearing. If this is not done, the 
pretty dimities and organdies soon lose 
their pristine beauty and are unsightly. 

Wool, or the inexpensive wash-silk is 
by far the wisest choice for more dressy 
gowns, for even if they become mussed, 
hanging up in the air will restore their 
freshness. 

The economical woman may manage 
to appear with credit to herself with 
three or four gowns and shirt-waists 
ad libitum. The tailor-suit may be of 
English check, cheviot, or mohair ; the 
best dress may be a simple but well- 
made challie, an India silk or an inex- 
pensive taffeta ; a black silk skirt and 
several silk and cotton waists may com- 
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plete the outfit, with, of course, a bicycle 
costume, which is nowadays included 
in every woman's wardrobe. 

It is, of course, understood that this 
wardrobe is intended for the summer 
sojourner in country places, where the 
seal of fashion has not set its stamp. 
It may even do for a few days for the 
unambitious woman at a fashionable 
hotel, who does not care to be exploited 
in the papers for the costliness and 
variety of her wardrobe. 

As to hats, a sailor is a necessity, as 
it can be worn indiscriminately with 
different toilets. A felt alpine is quite 
the thing for inclement days at seaside 
and mountain, and no wardrobe is com- 
plete without a pretty little fancy hat 
of some kind. 

Gloves of wash-leather are preferable 
to any other, and a few pairs will carry 
one through the summer, with one or 
two pair of kid gloves for extra occasions. 

Russet shoes are by far the most com- 
fortable for warm weather; they are 
porous and do not retain the heat, al- 
though a pair of black kid Oxfords is 
useful for many purposes. With three 
pairs of shoes the economical woman 
should get through the summer quite 
comfortably. 

For about one hundred dollars a girl 
of moderate means and ambitions may 
obtain an excellent outfit. Of course 
she cannot go to fashionable tailors, but 
must buy ready-made garments, which 
nowadays are not to be despised. Here 
is an estimate made according to metro- 
politan prices, including an outfit of 
which no one need be ashamed. 


ITEMS OF WARDROBE. 


Wool suit, silk-lined jacket, $16.00 
Challie or India silk, 20.00 
Black silk skirt, 13.00 
Taffeta waist, 6.00 
Two shirt-waists, $1. 25 each. 2.50 
Two at 75 cents each, 1.50 
Alpaca petticoat, 1.50 
Bicycle suit, 16.00 
Sailor hat, 1.75 
Alpine, 1.50 
Fancy straw, 5.00 
One pair russet Oxfords, 2.50 

1.50 


One pair slippers, 
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Walking boots, ee $3.50 

Three pairs of chamois gloves, 
75 cents per pair, . . . 2.25 
Two pairs kid, $1.25 per pair . 2.50 
$97.00 


This leaves a balance of three dollars 
for handkerchiefs and veils. If a woman 
knows how to handle her needle many 
of the articles can be made at one-third 
of the cost. 


NEW IDEAS IN FLORAL DECORA- 
TION 


AurHoueH we are told that there is 
nothing new under the sun, the human 
brain is continually evolving novelties. 
Nowhere is this more strikingly evi- 
denced than in the florist, to whose 
ingenuity there seems noend. Nothing 
adds so much to the elegance of a lunch 
or dinner as the floral decorations. 
These need not necessarily be expensive, 
and in suburban towns where wild 
flowers are procurable at little cost, the 
use of flowers may be lavish. To dec- 
orate with seasonable flowers is always in 
good taste; thus May brings us apple 
blossoms and daisies, August its golden- 
rod, ete. Each hostess should endeavor 
to surprise her guests with some floral 
novelty, which always gives pleasure. A 
charming device for the centre-piece of 
a dinner-table is a pure white doe of 
plaster of Paris resting on a bank 
of fairy moss and surrounded by a 
hedge of straggling wild roses; this 
graceful animal held in its mouth a 
branch of fragrant white lilacs; any 
other flower may be substituted. 

Another pretty idea was shown in a 
mound formed of pink moss rose-buds, 
arbutus, and the feathery plumes of 
Japanese ferns, the edge softened with 
airy puffing of rose-colored illusion. 

Jacque roses and violets are a new 
combination. 

At a wedding breakfast recently, the 
white satin menu cards were tied to the 
neck of a pure white porcelain swan, 
which carried on its snowy back a load 
of purple Russian violets. 

Shower bouquets are still used at 
weddings; white violets are quite a 
favorite with brides; a sweet young 
bride carried a bouquet of these flow- 


ers, composed of seven small bouquets, 
the number of the bridesmaids; in one 
of the bunches was concealed a golden 
circlet tied with white baby ribbon ; the 
fortunate girl who secured this treasure 
was presumably the next bride. 

A dime, a button, and a needle are 
frequently placed in the wedding-cake ; 
the young man who gets the dime will 
marry for money; he who receives the 
button will be an old bachelor, and the 
girl to whom the needle falls will surely 
be an old maid. 

Bridal bouquets are now surrounded 
with a frill of duchess lace or with a fine 
puffing of white tulle; in bridesmaids’ 
bouquets the tulle matches or harmo- 
nizes with the color of the flowers. 

The florists are endeavoring to do 
away with the use of ribbon, and are 
advocating the natural arrangement of 
flowers. Scarcely more than two kinds 
of blossoms are now used in house dec- 
oration. 

The ‘‘ wave bouquet ” is a charming in- 
novation ; it was the creation of that sci- 
entific florist, Thorley, and has met with 
unprecedented success. It is used only 
for weddings, and instead of being car- 
ried in the hand is supported between 
the breast and the right arm. It is of 
enormous proportions, and is charming- 
ly natural. The flowers are tied loosely 
together, and from them droop long 
garlands of asparagus vine, to which are 
secured, by invisible wires, a few ex- 
quisitely delicate flowers, these fluttering 
strands of feathery green are tossed care- 
lessly over the outside of the arm, where 
they wave airily to and fro, falling to the 
hem of the garment, and mingling with 
the folds of the gown. 


Palmistry and phrenology are resorted 
to as a means of entertaining guests. A 
professional cheirosophist or phrenolo- 
gist is hired for the occasion, and the 
guests submit their heads and hands to 
his inspection. 

A novel way of getting around the 
tipping habit was invented by a bright 
American woman married to a foreign 
nobleman. In an obscure corridor she 
has hung a contribution box, in which 
the visitor, on departing, may drop his 
dole, no one knowing whether he puts 
in much or little. Every six months the 
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box is opened and the contents are di- 
vided among the servants. 


CONCENTRATION A FACTOR IN 
SUCCESS 

One of the chief causes of woman’s 
failure in business or professional pur- 
suits is her lack of devotion to one 
object, and her amiable superficiality. 
Concentration is undoubtedly the most 
important factor in success ; everything 
nowadays tends toward specialties, and 
concentration along certain lines neces- 
sitates courage, patience, and a system- 
atic apportionment of time. It is much 
better to learn one thing thoroughly 
than many things superficially. 

Even though a woman may be placed 
above the necessity of labor, it is well 
for her to devote herself to some one 
thing which will give her an interest in 
life, for an aimless existence is unsatis- 
factory to all thinking persons. 

A cynical writer says: ‘“ Ideas are like 
beards, men only get them when they 
are growh up, women never get any.” 
The nineteenth century woman cannot, 
however, be accused of paucity of ideas ; 
she often has too many, and in her 
anxiety to promulgate certain Utopian 
principles loses sight of the realities of 
life. Woman has few things to com- 
plain of nowadays, and as she is en- 
dowed with new-born privileges, the 
world looks to her to accomplish some- 
thing, in order to demonstrate to the 
opposite sex that she is worthy of what 
she has long maintained are her rights. 

Labor dignifies and does not lower 
the standard of womankind; a true 
woman can dignify the most humble 
occupation and imbue it with her own 
individuality. In order to do this she 
must concentrate all her energies upon 
one thing, whatever that may be. To 
attempt too many things breaks the 
continuity of thought and prevents any 
of them from being well done. 

For a woman to imagine that her 
education finishes when she leaves col- 
lege is a manifest absurdity. In our 
grandmother’s days a young girl was 
supposed to finish her education when 
she emerged from the school-room and 
had attained a certain age; in fact, a 
young lady with proper advantages was 
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assumed to know everything when she 
put on trained gowns and was eighteen 
years old ; she presumably never again 
resumed her studies, unless it might be 
music or dancing. 

Someone has said, ‘“ Education is a 
mental railway, beginning at birth and 
running on to eternity.” All progres- 
sive people realize that one’s education 
can never be terminated until our lives 
on earth are finished. 

Much of the mischief in which many 
women become involved is the outcome 
of idleness, the lack of some worthy 
employment. Dr. Watts wrote better 
than .he knew, when he said, “Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do.” The time is near at hand when 
to be idle will be considered a disgrace ; 
for even the wealthiest women nowa- 
days seek some occupation which ab- 
sorbs their leisure moments. Some 
study music, others painting. while still 
others relieve the necessities of their 
less fortunate sisters. 'To women, how- 
ever, who must be dependent on their 
own exertions, concentration should be 
the primary lesson in life; the great 
ones of the earth have had their minds 
directed toward some supreme object, 
the attainment of which absorbed all 
of their energies. ‘“ Jack of all trades 
and master of none ” may well be applied 
to those who endeavor to accomplish 
too many things and who consequently 
never make a success of anything. 

The world is no longer satisfied with 
mediocrity, and one must be perfect 
along some particular line or fail to 
receive recognition. This axiom should 
be taken to heart by the young. Do 
not fritter away your energies in use- 
less striving. Discover in what direc- 
tion your talent lies and concentrate 
your best energies on a certain object. 
If you work intelligently and to the 
point, your efforts will in time be re- 
warded. 


The sensational columns of the daily 
papers have a tendency to demoralize 
both men and women, and certainly do 
not tend toward the higher develop- 
ment of either sex. It can be of no 
possible interest to hear of a women 
reporter riding a bare-backed horse, or 
playing stoker on a ferry-boat. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Tue German schools of domestic sci- 
ence are far ahead of those of England 
and America. Every detail of house- 
keeping is thoroughly taught, and no 
diploma is issued until a girl is consid- 
ered an expert ; this is why the house- 
hold service in Germany is so much bet- 
ter than ours. 

A woman has applied for a patent 
curtain screen for women bicyclists who 
desire to conceal their identity from the 
public gaze. Verily the way of the fem- 
inine cyclist is hard enough without in- 
terposing further difficulties. Fancy a 
woman with such an awkward arrange- 
ment flapping about her having the 
courage to wheel at all. 

In the little republic of Venezuela, 
etiquette is strictly enforced. On a 
certain ceremonial occasion the Ameri- 
can minister presented himself before 
the President minus a tie; he was se- 
verely rebuked by that functionary, and 
was ever afterward in bad odor. 

A new but not at all pretty fancy is 
the hanging of the coin purse from the 
long lorgnette chain ; this fashion has 
superseded the Trilby locket, which was 
worn in similar conspicuous fashion ; at 
least the purse has in it an element of 
usefulness, and has some small excuse 
for its existence; the locket had none 
whatever, for what sentimental woman 
would wish to have her sweetheart’s pict- 
ure dangling about loosely on the end 
of a chain. 

Electricity and corsets are apparently 
inimical. One of the professors in the 
Girl’s High School in Oakland, Cal, dis- 
covered that the steels in the young 
women’s corsets seriously affected the 
delicate electrical apparatus and ren- 
dered experiments uncertain; health 
waists, which did not contain steels, 
made no disturbance. A galvanometer 
is placed at the door which immediately 
indicates the wearers of the obnoxious 
stays. 

Women are fast gaining a position in 
art. The exhibitions at the Royal Acad- 
emy, London, the Paris Salon, and our 
own Academy of Design, show that many 
women artists are entering the field, and 

sharing the honors hitherto usurped by 
men. 


FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Queen Vicroria rarely accepts a pres- 
ent from a subject, though she herself 
gives many, principally in the shape of 
cashmere shawls and her own photo- 
graph. On one occasion the maitre 
d@hotel of a caravansary in the south of 
France was extremely attentive ; instead 
of a generous tip he was the recipient 
of an autograph photo of her Majesty. 

Irma Komlosy, the Viennese artist 
and the instructor of the royal ladies of 
the Court of Austria is much sought 
after in this country. She is overrun 
with orders from wealthy women both 
here and abroad. She is now engaged 
in painting the rare orchids in the 
greenhouses on the Gould estate, pursu- 
ant to an order from Miss Helen Gould. 

The Princess of Bulgaria, on whom 
the Pope recently bestowed that much- 
coveted bauble the Golden Rose, is a 
stanch upholder of the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

An American bicycle company has re- 
cently made a beautiful wheel, which will 
be sent to Mrs. Henry Stanley, the Afri- 
can explorer’s wife. It is enamelled in 
pure white, with trimmings of silver, and 
is an exquisite piece of workmanship. 

Miss Kate Sanborn, the writer, and 
niece of Daniel Webster, is a devotee 
to the wheel, and declares that she can 
ride pretty well—on level ground. 

Mrs. Croly (Jennie June), recently 
presented the eight surviving members 
of Sorosis with the 1868 pin, given in 
commemoration of the efforts of the 
original members of that club to foster 
and preserve the first woman’s organiza- 
tion. 

One of Elsie de Wolfe’s gowns worn 
in Bohemia is of gold woven cloth, over 
a petticoat of ivory satin embroidered 
in silver; this splendid costume cost 
the trifle of $750. 

Jeanne Samary, a French woman, has 
inaugurated a theatre called the “ Thea- 
tre Blanc.” The plays are eminently 
proper, and devoid of the risqué sug- 
gestions that debar French mothers 
from taking their daughters to the play- 
house. 

Calve is a woman with a sympathetic 
heart, and is always willing to sing for 
sweet charity’s sake. 















THE DRESSING TABLE 


Now that women have taken to out-of- 
door recreations they care less for their 
complexion ; this is a mistake, as while 
cycling or boating, a light veil may be 
worn with advantage, affording some 
protection from the too ardent rays of 
the sun. 

Simple creams and lotions do much 
to keep the skin in good condition, and 
frequent ablutions are necessary ; it is 
not, however, wise to bathe the face and 
hands just before going out, as the pores 
are opened, and one burns with greater 
facility ; powdered borax or ammonia is 
cleansing, and removes all traces of per- 
spiration. The following recipes are ef- 
ficacious : 


FACE BLEACH 


NS i ibis o06 0 Ks 4 ounces 
Corrosive sublimate.. 8 grains 
Glycerine.......... 1 drachm 
Apply with a linen cloth night and 


morning. 
FOR SUNBURN 


Rose-water.......... 3 ounces 
Tincture benzoin.... 1 tablespoonful 
Mix and use. 


Mittens of Turkish towelling are ex- 
cellent, used instead of the ordinary 
wash-rag. A quart of milk mixed with 
the juice of half-a-dozen mandarin or- 
anges is said to be a fine and harmless 
cosmetic. Any quantity of oranges may 
be eaten, and are excellent for clearing 
the complexion ; vegetables freely eaten 
are good for the skin, carrots and onions 
being specially efficacious. 

A celebrated English beauty insists 
that nothing is so important in preserv- 
ing the freshness of the complexion as 
absolute rest ; this lady, although a 
great society woman, remains one en- 
tire day out of ten in bed, and emerges 
from her chamber looking young and 
lovely. 

A diet of oatmeal and cream is fine 
for purifying the complexion, and meat 
should be eaten rarely. 
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THE KITCHEN 


STRAWBERRY SYRUP 


To six pounds of strawberries, allow 
one of granulated sugar ; put a layer of 
strawberries and one of sugar, and set 
in a cool place for several hours ; then 
dip up the berries with a colander and 
let them drain. Strain through a coarse 
towel; measure, and to every pint of 
juice allow one of sugar ; put in a stone 
jar and set in a pot of cold water, over 
the fire. Let it boil until the sugar is 
dissolved ; when the froth ceases to rise, 
remove it from the fire and set away to 
cool; then bottle ; the syrup, with a 
little lemon juice, makes a refreshing 
drink. 


USEFUL HINTS 


An excellent way to keep moths out 
of fur and woollen, is to wrap them well 
in newspapers, taking care that there 
are no holes in the paper. Moths ob- 
ject to printer’s ink ; to obviate tearing, 
stout brown paper may be placed out- 
side. Before putting winter clothing 
away brush well, air, and hang out in 
the sun. 

In putting away handsome gowns, 
the sleeves, in order to keep them in 
shape, should be stuffed with tissue- 
paper; several thicknesses of paper 
should be placed over buttons to pre- 
vent them marking the goods. Velvet 
capes and coats should not be packed 
where much pressure comes on top of 
them, as it flattens the pile ; they should 
be put away in boxes or separate trays. 


RUSSET SHOES AND BELTS. 


These may be cleansed by first brush- 
ing off the dirt and rubbing with the 
Lightning Eradicator, sold everywhere ; 
the shoe should be rubbed with a bit of 
flannel dipped in the cleaner. Half 
a lemon rubbed over the shoe also re- 
moves the dirt, but is more apt to crack 
the leather ; after either of these pro- 
cesses brush lightly with russet dressing. 





















A ROSE. 


THE ROSE YOU GAVE ME, DEAR, TO-NIGHT LIKE SOME RARE CASKET JUST UNSEALED 
\N MY TWO HANDS \ HOLD, FROM WHICH THE PERFUME DRIFTS. 
AND MARVEL AT \TS PERFECTNESS— AND WITH THE WONDER OF ALL FLOWERS 
PEARL-PINK, CRISP FOLD IN FOLD, THIS’ FLOWER MY HEART UPLIFTS. 


YET MOST \ BLESS \I—CLOSE \ HOLD 
\T TO ME, UNDERSTAND— 

SINCE YOU TURNED BACK, DEAR LOVE, TO-NIGHT 
TO PLACE \T \N MY HAND. 


Way D. WATCH. 











